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FOREWORD 


On  17  November,  the  Chief  of  Staff  formed  an  Organizational 
Effectiveness  Study  Group  (OESG).  The  mission  of  this  study  group  was 
to  assess  the  current  status  of  Army-wide  Organizational  Effectiveness 
(OE)  activities  and  training  and  to  recommend  an  appropriate  strategy 
and  courses  of  action  for  institutionalizing  the  application  of  this 
technology! 

Since  the  1950' s advancements  in  the  fields  of  management  and  applied 
behavioral  science  in  conjunction  with  successful  command  and  leadership 
practices  have  provided  the  foundation  of  OE  concepts,  methods,  and  skillst 
In  the  broadest  sense  the  use  of  OE  as  a technology  in  the  Army  represents 
a desire  to  (1)  more  systematically  understand  the  human  forces  which 
shape  the  efforts  of  large  military  organizations  and  (2)  decisively  act 
on  this  understanding  in  ways  which  simultaneously  improve  combat  readiness 
and  the  motivation,  involvement,  commitment,  and  development  of  peoplet 
The  introduction  and  eventual  institutionalization  of  OB  in  the  Army  is 
a unique  and  highly  complex  undertaking  for  which  there  are  few  guidepostsi 
This  is  a long-term  developmental  process  requiring  at  least  a decade 
of  concerted  effort • It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the  Army  is  working 
on  the  forefront  of  this  technology. 

Our  efforts  were,  therefore,  concerned  with  the  long-term  development 
and  sustainment  of  an  Army-wide  OE  capability  from  the  standpoint  of 
organization,  staffing,  resources,  and  management  requirements.  This 
study  is  not  a general  inquiry  into  the  state-of-the-art  of  OE  as  a 
technology.  Lessons  learned  from  applying  this  technology  in  the  military 
are  included  in  the  study  where  they  relate  to  structural  and  managerial 
issues  and  formulating  a strategy  which  cultivates  a receptive  environment 
for  OE.  This  orientation  reflects  a commitment  to  bring  OE  on  line  in 
a substantive  and  deliberate  manner  and  to  fully  integrate  its  use  by 
the  chain  of  command  across  all  levels  and  functional  areas. 

The  OESG  used  an  analytical  framework,  which  consisted  of  the  following 
11  categories,  to  focus  the  scope  of  the  study.  This  framework  was  heavily 
oriented  on  the  management  and  organizational  requirements  for 
institutionalizing  OE  and  is  the  outline  around  which  the  findings  and 
recommendations  are  presented. 
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Study  Categories 


(1) 

Structure  and  Staffing 

(7) 

rvofesaional  Training 
.rained  Personnel 

(2) 

Education  and  Training 

(8) 

External  Consulting 

(3) 

Management 

(9) 

OE  Operations 

(4) 

Policy  and  Doctrine 

(10) 

Information 

(5) 

Evaluation  and  Research 

(11) 

Resources 

(6) 

Assignment,  Selection,  and 
Utilization 

Data  was  obtained  using  semi-structured  interviews  with  a wide  range 
of  people  who  are  responsible  for  policy,  doctrine,  training,  personnel 
selection  and  assignment,  staff  management,  consulting,  and  research 
activities.  In  particular,  the  OBSG  emphasized  discussions  with  commands 
an<l  staff  officers  who  are  using  OE  trained  personnel. 

Overall  the  OESG  tapped  the  issues  and  experiences  of  13  major  commands 
and  13  Army  Staff  and  field  operating  agencies.  About  30  general  officers 
were  interviewed.  A total  of  17  CONUS  installations  and  11  service  schools 
were  visited  in  addition  to  elements  of  US  Army  Europe,  the  Naval  Post 
Graduate  School,  and  the  US  Navy  Human  Resources  Management  Training 
Facility. 

The  US  Army's  formal  involvement  with  OE  began  in  the  early  70' a as 
a combination  of  "grass  roots"  initiatives  in  the  field  and  some  formal 
encouragement  by  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  in  the  form  of  a 
3-year  experimental  program,  which  consisted  of  six  pilot  projects.  One 
of  these  projects  at  Fort  Ord,  California,  provided  the  capability  for 
training  in  OE  concepts,  techniques,  and  consulting  skills  and  became  the 
Organizational  Effectiveness  Training  Center  (OETC)  on  1 July  1973.— 

It  la  incorrect,  however,  to  assume  that  the  introduction  of  OE  into 
the  Army  was  the  direct  result  of  a tightly  planned  and  coordinated  effort. 
OE  simply  emerged  through  the  innovative  efforts  of  a few  highly  motivated 
people  who  were  skilled  in  the  application  of  this  technology  and 
commanders  who  saw  the  potential  of  OE  and  were  willing  to  take  a risk. 

As  OE  demonstrated  its  value  in  line  and  staff  organizations,  its 
application  began  to  spread  in  a highly  decentralized  and  diversified 
manner.  The  continued  evolvement  of  OE  along  these  lines  is  a primary 


1/  A more  detailed  summory  of  the  historical  development  of  OE  in  the 
Xrmy  is  presented  in  Annex  E of  this  report. 
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fltrength  of  Che  effort.  The  use  of  OE  methods  and  trained  personnel  is 
vested  in  the  chain  of  command  in  direct  support  of  mission  requirements 
and  must  not  be  viewed  as  an  "add-on  program." 

Perhaps  Che  most  crucial  questions  about  OE  are  "What  is  Che  payoff 
and  is  it  worth  the  effort?"  All  of  the  accumulated  experience  and  data 
are  hardly  in  oji  this  account.  It  is  evident,  at  least  to  OE  knowledgeable 
commanders,  that  the  Army  cannot  make  significant  improvements  in  combat 
readiness  during  austere  times  without  giving  systematic  attention  Co 
improving  organizational  processes,  which  affect  the  ability  of  a unit 
to  accomplish  its  mission  and  are  governed  by  the  actions  of  people. 

OE  represents  a substantive  and  economical  response  to  this  challenge. 

The  diversified  and  dynamic  nature  of  OE  in  the  Army  posed  a special 
challenge  to  Che  OESG.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible  we  tried  to.  capture 
findings  that  were  reprisentative  of  the  Army  as  a whole  while  attempting 
to  preserve  the  unique  differences  and  needs  of  each  command  and  Staff 
agency.  Phase  I of  the  OE  Evaluation  program,  which  was  completed  in 
March  1977  by  Che  OE  Training  Center,  provided  a more  systematic  and  data 
based  assessment  of  the  current  status  of  OE  in  the  Armyr^'  The  findings 
of  this  evaluation  effort  dovetailed  with  the  OESG  Study  and  confirmed 
the  majority  of  our  observations. 

In  addition,  we  at.tempted  to  meaningfully  involve  representatives 
from  s variety  of  Staff  agencies  and  commands  in  shaping  and  reviewing 
the  preliminary  findings  and  recommendations  and  to  provide  selected 
commanders  and  principal  staff  directors  with  continuous  feedback  as  Che 
study  progressed. 

We  are  Indeed  grateful  for  Che  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  OE  in  the  Army  at  this  critical  juncture.  We  are  especially 
appreciative  of  those  Individuals  who  freely  gave  of  their  time  and  talent 
to  help  shape  the  concents  of  this  study  and  were  open  and  candid  in  their 
remarka.  In  particular  we  want  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  those 
commanders  who  are  actively  using  OE  and  the  OE  staff  officers  who  are 
the  real  pioneers  in  this  endeavor. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 
STUDY  GROUP 


WASHINGTON,  DC 
6 April  1977 


Z/The  OE  Evaluation  Program  is  a 3 1/2  year,  five  phased  effort  to  assess 
the  progress  and  impact  of  OE  in  the  Army.  A summary  description  of  this 
program  appears  in  Annex  F of  tliis  report. 
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I.  EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Foreword  and  this  section  of  the  report  provide  an  Executive 
Summary  of  the  study.  The  OESG  assessment  of  the  status  of  OE  in  the 
Army,  a recommended  strategy  for  the  institutionalisation  of  OE,  and  the 
principal  findings  and  recommendations  are  presented  in  this  section. 


STATUS  OF  OE  IN  THE  ARMY 

The  OESG  found  a growing  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  OE.  People 
who  were  interviewed  spoke  favorably  of  OB  and  of  the  Army's  efforts  to 
institutionalise  OE.  This  was  particularly  true  of  those  commanders  who 
had  personal  experience  using  the  OESOs.  Although  in  some  cases  the  stated 
views  may  not  have  been  baaed  on  full  knowledge  of  OE,  they  did  indicate 
that  CSA  interest  is  getting  through  to  commanders.  Those  commanders 
who  have  given  the  OE  process  a chance  to  demonstrate  its  value  have  found 
it  useful  for  improving  unit  effectiveness  and  their  efforts  to  maximise 
the  human  potential  in  their  organisations.  The  OE  process  clearly  works. 

Considering  the  status  of  OE  in  the  Army  a year  and  a half  ago,  the 
OESG  acknowledges  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  The  subsequent 
parts  of  this  report  focus  on  outlining  the  road  ahead.  The  OESG  purpose 
was  not  to  state  where  we've  been,  but  where  we  are  and  where  we  need 
to  go. 

Growing  MACOM  Interest  with  Mixed  Progress. 

The  growing  interest  in  OE  is  particularly  evident  in  two  major 
commands  - FORSCOM  and  TRADOC.  FORSCOM's  experience  for  the  last  year 
and  a half  continues  to  expand.  More  and  more  battalion  and  brigade 
commanders  are  using  OESOs  and  a few  general  officers  have  become 
personally  involved  in  OE  operations.  In  TRADOC  the  efforts  of  the  CG 
to  explain  OE  and  to  have  the  concepts  introduced  into  the  service  schools 
are  beginning  to  take  hold.  Although  there  is  a long  way  to  go  before 
adequate  OE  and  OE-related  instruction  is  presented  in  the  service  schools, 
there  is  momentum  in  TRADOC  towards  that  end.  It  is  clear  that  the  first 
priority  of  OE  aasets  needs  to  go  to  TRADOC  for  the  immediate  future. 

This  is  required  to  enable  TRADOC  to  close  the  gap  which  presently  exists 
between  OE  activities  in  the  field  and  the  paucity  of  doctrinal,  technical, 
and  instructional  mntarial.  It  is  also  required  to  enable  TRADOC  to 
properly  play  its  key  role  in  educating  the  Army  on  OE. 

Other  MACOMs  have  not  progressed  as  far  as  FORSCOM  and  TRADOC.  This 
is  due  primarily  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of  OESO's  in  the  system 
at  this  time.  Certain  MACOMs,  such  as  USAREUR,  have  a particularly 
difficult  time  developing  an  OE  structure  and  establishing  OESO  positions 
due  to  the  shortage  of  available  personnel  spaces.  At  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  capability  to  do  OE  staff  work,  as  well 
as  consulting  on  the  Army  Staff  has  hindorad  the  institutionalisation 
of  OE  in  a number  of  ways.  It  has  precluded  the  development  of  necessary 
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policies,  guidance,  and  staffing  models.  OE  information  is  sorely  lacking 
in  the  field  and  the  DA  Staff  does  not  have  a true  in-house  consulting 
capability. 


Institutionalizing  OE  Requires  Informed  and  Involved  Comnianders  and  Quality 
PESOS. 


Although  this  report  consists  of  36  specific  findings  and  119 
recommendations,  certain  key  findings  merit  special  mention  because  of 
their  importance  to  institutionalizing  OE.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
OE  will  be  institutionalized  primarily  by  the  OESO  in  the  field  through 
their  ability  to  assist  commanders  with  whom  they  work.  This  is  closely 
allied  to  the  attitudes  of  the  senior  officer  at  a particular  installation. 
Where  commanders  who  are  informed  and  knowledgeable  about  OE  are  paired 
with  capable  OESOs , OE  activities  are  booming. 

Two  corollaries  follow  from  the  above.  First,  it  is  essential  to 
retain  high  quality,  well  trained  OESOs.  Secondly,  senior  officers  who 
do  not  have  any  OE  education  or  training  need  to  be  exposed  to 
appropriately  taught  OE  education  and  activities.  This  will  increase 
the  likelihood  of  the  proper  use  of  the  OESO.  Eventually  the  TKADOC  school 
system,  in  conjunction  with  the  Army  War  College,  will  ensure  that  senior 
officers  are  knowledgeable  about  OE.  In  the  immediate  future,  however, 
some  exceptional  measures  are  required, 

eSA  Involvement  la  Required, 

The  next  key  finding  ia  that  the  peraonal  interest  and  Involvement 
of  the  eSA  will  be  required  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Everywhere  the 
OESO  traveled  senior  officers  warned  that  if  OE  was  to  be 
institutionalized,  the  CSA  would  have  to  remain  personally  involved. 

The  introduction  of  OE  into  the  Army  is  a complex,  long-range  effort. 

It  is,  in  many  ways,  an  attempt  to  construe tively  change  and  revitalize 
part  of  the  Army  culture.  Recognition  of  these  facts  means  that  the 
institutionalization  of  OE  will  have  to  be  managed  by  exception  from  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Army  until  some  time  in  the  future  when  its 
acceptance  is  more  clearly  assured. 

Wo  Common  Frame  of  Reference  for  Senior  Officers. 

The  necesilty  for  high  level  management  and  CSA  involvement  is  also 
Important  becauae  there  ia  currently  no  common  vision  shared  by  the  senior 
officerc  in  the  Army  as  to  what  OE  ia  or  how  the  OESO  ehould  be  uied. 

Some  attempt!  are  already  being  made  to  redefine  OE  to  fit  the  particular 
ideas  of  specific  individutls  who  mey  or  may  not  know  much  about  OE. 

Thia  lack  of  a shared  freme  of  reference  among  senior  officers  is 
particularly  unfortunate  becauae  of  ita  confusing  impact  at  the  action 
officer  and  OESO  leval  whore  there  is  conseneue  ae  to  what  OE  is  and  how 
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to  do  it.  Again,  the  requirement  to  educate  senior  officers  is  important 
in  order  to  prevent  tliis.  Additional  monitorship  of  the  OE  Training  Center 
is  required  to  ensure  that  its  focus  does  not  shift  from  the  current 
emphasis  on  organizational  and  interpersonal  processes  to  a more 
generalized  and  mechanical  resource  manager  point  of  view. 

Lack  of  Policy  and  Doctrine  with  Ad  Hoc  Management  of  OE. 

In  an  earlier  paragraph  brief  mention  was  made  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
policy  and  doctrine.  This  lack  of  policy  and  doctrine  has  hampered  OE 
institutionalization  in  a number  of  ways.  First,  many  individuals 
do  not  believe  the  Army  is  serious  about  OE  since  there  is  nothing  in 
writing  except  a DA  Letter  which  provides  interim  guidance.  Secondly , 
the  OESOs  do  not  have  any  documentation  to  explain  their  duties,  position, 
utilization,  nature  of  their  relationships  with  their  using  commander, 
etc.  Third , the  many  interrelated  actions  which  must  go  on  to  create 
and  manage  such  a complicated  effort  currently  rely  on  the  good  efforts 
of  a few  action  officers  in  the  system  who  make  things  happen. 

Everything  from  OESO  selection,  education,  assignment,  and  utilization, 
to  the  expanded  Army-wide  implementation  of  OE,  is  currently  ad  hoc . 
Institutionalization  requires  an  Army  Regulation  as  well  as 
incorporation  of  OE  doctrine  into  Army  doctrinal  literature. 

Lack  of  Staffing  and  Structure. 

This  lack  of  adequate  policy  leads  to  our  laat  key  finding.  The 
current  attempts  to  develop  a staffing  model  for  OE  have  not  worked  very 
well.  Only  one  command — FORSCOM — has  taken  the  required  action  to  identify 
and  validate  in  TAADS  all  the  required  OESO  spaces.  The  general  DA 
guidance  to  the  NACOMs  to  Identify  requirements  and  convert  spaces  has 
not  worked  for  a number  of  reasons.  In  some  cases  the  commands  do  not 
have  enough  OE  expertise  to  determine  what  functions  an  OESO  performs 
and,  therefore,  do  not  know  how  many  they  need.  In  other  cases,  the 
manpower  constraints  inhibit  making  the  required  personnel  conversions. 

This  issue  needs  to  be  solved  as  soon  as  possible  since  the  staffing 
requirements  drive  the  selection  end  education  of  OESOs.  The  OESG  has 
developed  e systematic  approach,  which  is  outlined  in  detail  in  Annex 
B,  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

This  general  aaseaanent  provided  only  an  overview  of  what  the  OESC 
found  throughout  the  Army  end  briefly  outlined  some  of  the  key  problem 
areas.  The  OESC  believea  that  the  inatitutionalizetion  of  OE  is  ultimately 
a function  of  the  quality  of  the  OESOa  and  the  willingneee  of  knowledgeable 
commanders  to  use  their  efforts.  The  strategy  and  recommendations  that 
are  outlined  in  subsequent  paragraphs  focus  on  creating  the  necessary 
conditions  for  this  to  occur. 
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STRATKCY 


The  introduction  and  subsequent  institutionalization  of  OE  in  the  Army 
is  a highly  complex  and  difficult  endeavor  for  which  there  are  few  guideposta. 
The  Army  is  indeed  working  on  the  frontiers  of  this  technology  as  it  applies 
to  the  military.  The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  OESC  report  is  to  outline, 
as  simply  as  possible,  a strategy  for  accomplishing  this  ambitious  goal.  The 
intent  is  to  provide  useful  advice  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  while  remaining 
sensitive  to  the  nusances  of  OE  as  a technology 

General  Considerations. 

Institutionalization  of  OE  has  two  components.  The  first  is  the 
establishment  of  appropriate  organization  structures  and  the  staffing 
of  those  structures  with  educated  and  trained  pesonnel.  The  objective 
is  to  define  and  create  a well-managed  system  which  provides  an  Army-wide 
capability  to  apply  and  refine  OE  and  has  an  opportunity  to  endure  beyond 
the  immediate  personal  interests  of  a few  senior  officers.  As  the  DCSPBR 
has  said,  "We  must  provide  for  the  continuity  of  expectations  now  that 
the  Army  is  becoming  committed  to  using  OE."  This  objective  can  be 
accomplished  as  a mandatory  requirement  and  will  take  2-3  years  of 
intensive  effort. 

The  second  aspect  of  institutionalization  is  the  goal  of  integrating 
OE  into  the  bedrock  of  the  Army  so  at  some  point  in  the  future  people 
will  say  "Didn't  we  always  do  it  this  way?"  Accomplishing  this  goal 
involves  constructive  change  in  attitudes  and  behavior  at  all  levels  of 
the  Army.  It  requires  perhaps  8-10  years  of  patient  and  diligent  effort 
by  knowledgeable  commanders  who  accept  and  use  OE  and  OE  trained  personnel. 
This  level  of  change  cannot  and  should  not  be  mandated  or  over  engineered. 

It  can  only  be  continuously  nutured  so  that  OE  has  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  its  full  potential  in  a wide  variety  of  mission  essential 
areas . 

Both  of  these  aspects  of  institutionalization  should  be  carefully 
articulated  to  avoid  sending  mixed  messages  to  the  field  and  creating 
confusion.  As  long  as  commanders  have  discretionary  authority  for  using 
OE  and  OE  trained  personnel  have  a legitimate  and  well-supported 
operational  role  in  the  structure,  the  creation  of  an  OE  capability  will 
not  be  an  affront  to  the  Army. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  OE  has  emerged  as  a unique 
and  esaentially  "grass  roots"  effort  from  within  the  Army.  It  is  not 
a top-down  driven  program.  Ita  acceptance  and  continued  application  has 
been  and  should  continue  to  be  predicated  on  its  demonstrated  value  to 
user  units.  Lack  of  demand  for  the  expertise  and  consulting  abilities 
of  OESOs  is  clearly  not  one  of  the  constraints  that  is  impeding  the 
institutionalization  of  OE. 


^/Chlef  of  Staff  remarks  on  OE  at  the  1976  Army  Commanders'  Conference 
Tre  presented  in  Annex  A. 
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Ten  guidelines  are  offered  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Collectively 
they  f-omprise  what  is  considered  to  be  the  most  appropriate  strategy  for 
ach  . ng  the  goal  of  institutionalization. 


Understand  the  Nature  of  OE  and  Truat  the  Process. 


OE  concepts,  methods,  and  skills  are  derived  from  applied  behavioral 
science  and  management  as  well  as  successful  command  and  leadership 
practices.  As  a technology  OE  is  designed  to  broadly  and  constructively 
impact  on  organizntional  processes,  such  as  communications,  problem 
solving,  coordination,  decisionmaking,  goal  setting,  and  planning,  which 
are  essential  to  mission  accomplishment  and  combat  readiness.  Judgements 
as  to  what  OE  methods  are  used  and  the  interpretation  of  unit  assessments 
are  left  to  the  chain  of  command  and  not  the  OESO.  OE  by  its  very  nature, 
therefore,  reinforces  and  supports  the  chain  of  command,  proven  leadership 
and  management  principles,  and  the  core  values  of  the  Army. 

The  organizational  processes,  which  are  the  target  of  OE,  are  dynamic 
in  nature  and  are  distinctly  shaped  by  peoples'  attitudes  and  behavior. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  understandable  that  people  who  are  initially 
exposed  to  the  concept  of  OE  say  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  common  sense 
and  good  leadership.  Since  this  technology  is  oriented  on  the  total  system 
aspects  of  an  organization  or  command,  it  is  also  a natural  initial 
reaction  to  fear  OE  as  a possible  encroachment  on  an  individual's  authority 
and  a threat  t<'  one's  self  perception  aa  a leader  or  commander.  Prom 
past  experience  we  know  that  the  only  way  people  will  overcome  these 
concerns  and  fears  is  for  them  to  be  involved  in  the  application  of  OE 
where  it  has  relevance  to  them  professionally  and  personally.  Lengthy 
Intellectual  arguments,  directives,  and  grand  p.'onouncements  simply  do 
not  work. 

OE  is  designed  to  challenge  and  stretch  peoples  ideas  and  aasuroptions 
about  how  organizations  function  and  how  they  can  better  contribute  both 
individually  and  collectively,  to  improving  the  unit  of  which  they  are 
a part.  We  also  know  from  experience  that  the  use  of  OE  has  nt.  least 
three  predictable  results  (1)  improved  communications,  (2)  improved 
teamwork,  and  (3)  increased  involvement  of  people  at  all  levels  in 
accomplishing  the  mission.  Since  these  results  are  virtually  guaranteed, 

OE  can  be  considered  a "no-lose"  propoaition,  which  tends  to  sell  itself 
once  it  is  put  into  use  on  a consistent  basis.  It  is  critical  to  realize 
chat  theae  payoffs  are  present  ao  that  the  Army  avoids  the  temptation 
to  over  engineer  the  acceptance  of  OE. 

Create  the  Structure  and  Capability  for  OE  Without  Dramatic  Pronouncementa . 

The  vast  majority  of  Che  work  Chat  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area  can 
be  accomplished  simply  and  decisively  through  normal  staff  channels  with 
Lop  level  interest.  The  time  phased  plan  for  inatiCuCionalizing  OE,  which 
is  contained  in  this  report,  provides  the  Army  leadership  with  the  key 
actions,  check  points,  and  coordinating  mechaniama  for  this  Co  occur. 

The  only  danger  in  this  process  is  that  OE  is  an  internal  Army  initiative 
and  as  such  can  become  easily  sideCrncked  unless  it  is  given  a high 
priority  and  consiatent  Cop  level  attention. 
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Pay  Careful  Attention  to  the  Quality  Control  of  PESO  Selection,  Training, 
and  Utilization. 

The  term  "quality"  ia  subject  to  a wide  variety  of  interpretations 
and  the  Army  ia  limited  in  the  extent  to  which  aome  ultimate  criteria 
can  be  used  to  ensure  quality  la  continuously  emphasised  in  this  area< 

It  is  dangerous  to  assume  that  MILPERCEN  can  address  all  facets  of  the 
quality  isjue  and  that  moat  everyone  selected  to  attend  OETC  is  predisposed 
and  trainable  as  an  OE  consultant.  In  a desire  to  quickly  expand  the 
number  of  OE  trained  personnel  in  the  Army,  we  are  beginning  to  increase 
the  risk  of  subtly  and  significantly  dilluting  the  quality  aspects  of 
OE.  The  subsequent  utilisation  of  OE  trained  personnel  beyond  the  first 
tour  is  also  a matter  of  concern.  If  a selected  number  of  well  qualified 
and  experienced  OESOs  are  not  reutilized  and  do  not  receive  additional 
professional  training,  we  run  the  risk  of  establishing  a mediocre  OE 
capability. 

Use  OE  in  Direct  Support  of  Mission  Essential  Renuirements. 

The  introduction  of  OE  into  the  Army  as  a new  capability  will  be 
perceived,  at  least  initially,  as  an  "add  on  program,"  which  diverts  a 
unit  from  accomplishing  its  primary  mission.  Although  this  is  a 
predictable  reaction,  it  is  important  to  quickly  focuo  OE  methods  and 
trained  personnel  in  direct  support  of  mission  essential  requirements 
such  as  training,  maintenance,  and  administration,  as  a normal  part  of 
day-to-day  operations. 

Ensure  the  Total  Army  Chain  of  Command  is  Responsible  for  Managing  and 
Using  OE. 

We  know  from  experience,  within  and  outside  the  Army,  that  the  only 
way  OE  can  be  institutionalized  is  for  the  chain  of  command  to  be  actively 
involved,  supportive,  and  responsible  for  its  application.  A staff 
function  and  a group  of  specialists  cannot  assume  this  role.  One  of  the 
major  findings  of  this  report  is  the  lack  of  a shared  understanding  on 
the  part  of  senior  officers  about  what  OE  is  and  how  it  should  be  used. 

If  this  is  not  addressed  rather  expeditiously  in  the  next  1-2  years,  OE 
will  be  relegated  to  the  status  of  another  "gimmick"  that  had  a short 
existence. 

Another  fscet  of  this  guideline  ia  the  orientation  of  OE  trained 
personnel.  As  people  become  trained  and  educated  in  a new  technology, 
there  is  a natural  tendency  for  them  to  jealously  guard  this  new  knowledge 
and  skill  as  a way  of  establishing  their  legitimacy  and  identity. 

Hopefully,  OESOs  are  being  trained  as  consultants  who  are  interested  in 
translating  and  sharing  their  expertise  and  permitting  commanders  to  take 
reaponaibil ity  for  the  implementation  of  OE.  This  is  probably  an 
idealistic  assumption  and  the  Army  needs  to  caretully  guard  against  this 
pitfall. 
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Maintain  a Decentralized,  Diversified,  and  Tailored  Approach  to  the  Use 
of  OE. 

It  is  perhaps  obvious  that  OE  cannot  be  institutionalized  from 
Headquarters  Department  of  the  Army  and  even  a major  command  headquarters • 
However,  the  pressures  for  uniformity,,  predictability,  inspecting,  and 
reporting  can  lead  to  a situation  where  OE  progressively  becomes  a 
mechanical  procedure,  which  is  void  of  any  relevance  to  unit  needs.  In 
addition,  OE  methods  that  work  in  one  situation  for  a commander  might 
be  rushed  into  application  again  without  benefit  of  a careful  assessment. 
This  tendency  to  find  short  cuts  tends  to  be  extremely  counterproductive 
and  leads  to  a "technique"  oriented  application  of  OE,  The  technique 
is  not  what  ia  important.  It  is  its  tailored  application  and 
appropriateness  to  furthering  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission. 

The  Army  needs  to  pay  special  attention  to  this  facet  of 
institutionalizing  OE  and  be  willing  to  tolerate  and  manage  diversity. 

Maintain  a Balanced  and  Evolutionary  Approach  to  the  Establishment  of 
an  OE  Capability, 

The  lack  of  trained  OE  personnel  in  TKADOC  and  at  HQDA  to  accomplish 
doctrine,  training,  and  policy  functions  is  a serious  shortfall  at  this 
point  in  time.  This  situation  should  be  rectified  rather  expeditiously. 
However,  other  MACOMs  are  at  different  points  on  the  spectrum  with  regard 
to  establishing  an  OE  capability  and  their  needs  are  different.  The  Army 
should  avoid  at  all  costa  a massive  push  to  have  all  MACOMs  fully  staffed 
within  a short  period  of  time.  Staffing  the  structure  should  proceed 
with  priorities  that  reflect  the  moat  essential  needs  of  the  Army  and 
the  MACOMs  understanding  and  experience  with  OE,  This  guideline  should 
also  be  followed  by  a MACOM  to  avoid  spreading  OE  aaseta  a "mile  wide 
and  an  inch  deep," 

Tolerate  a Healthy  Skepticism  Toward  OE  and  Encourage  a Willingnesa  to 


Frontal  assaults  on  people  who  are  skeptical  about  OE  usually  fail 
and  tend  to  increase  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  people  who  are  quickly 
sold  on  its  value  and  become  vocal  zealots  without  any  skepticism  are 
prone  to  misuse  and  abuse  the  technology,  OE  is  not  a panacea  and  is 
best  applied  by  people  who  understand  its  strengths  and  limitations. 

Elevate  OE  Applications  to  Higher  Levels  in  the  Army  Structure, 

The  majority  of  current  applications  of  OE  are  occurring  at  battalion 
level  and  aa  internal  improvement  activities  in  staff  organizations. 
Although  OE  clearly  has  a payoff  at  these  levels,  long-term  sustainable 
improvements  will  not  result  until  these  efforts  are  linked  to  higher 
organization  levels,  e,g,,  division,  corps,  installation,  MACOM,  and  HQDA, 
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Systematically  Gather  Evidence  of  the  Widespread  Applicability  of  OE 
and  Its  Impact. 

There  are  esaentially  three  reasons  for  this  guideline*  First,  the 
Army  cannot  devote  resourcea  to  OE  without  a comprehensive  and  well 
documented  understanding  of  its  applicability  and  impact*  Strategically 
this  information  must  be  convincingly  provided  at  the  highest  levels, 
such  as  DOD  and  Congress,  to  assure  the  long-term  survivability  of  OE 
as  an  institutionalised  capability*  Second,  the  widespread  applicability 
of  OE  has  not  been  documented  although  the  evidence  exists*  As  a result, 
there  is  a lack  of  a substantive  appreciation  of  OE  and  lessons  learned 
on  the  part  of  senior  officers.  Third,  the  Army's  capability  to  refine 
and  extend  the  application  of  OE  as  a technology  and  OE  training  is 
dependent  on  an  ability  to  consistently  document  and  analyse  accumulated 
experience* 


PRINCIPAL  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


I.  STRUCTURE  AND  STAFFING 


Findings . 


A.  The  current  OE  structure  and  staffing  is  not  adequate  to  support 
the  Army-wide  institutionalization  of  OE. 

B.  There  appears  to  be  increasing  requirements  for  OE  trained 
personnel  above  original  HQDA  estimates. 

C.  There  is  no  commonly  recognized  list  of  OE  functions  to  serve 
as  a guide  in  determining  an  adequate  structure  for  the  Army. 

D.  Absence  of  a stable  structure.  Increasing  student  loads,  and 
turbulence  at  OETC  has  had  a negative  effect  on  mission  accomplishment. 

Recommend  at  ions . 

1.  Use  the  OESG  concept  paper,  "Army-wide  OE  Capability"  (Annex  B), 
as  a basis  for  defining  and  establishing  this  capability  and  creating 

a systematic  review  process  for  refining  OE  structure  and  staffing 
requirements. 

2.  Establish  guidance  for  minimum  and  maximum  staffing  required  to 
provide  an  OE  capability  and  publish  to  HACOM. 

3.  Direct  MACON  to  convert  all  required  OE  spaces,  formally 
establishing  necessary  structure. 

4.  Identify,  clarify,  validate,  and  document  OE  functions  st  all 
levels,  to  include  those  requiring  AERB  validated  positions. 

5.  Determine  the  role  of  NCOs  and  DA  civilian  personnel  in  OE. 

6.  Establish  (a)  an  OE  Division  in  ODCSPER,  DA  and  a (b)  staff  element 
for  OE  consulting  in  MD(OCSA)  consisting  of  five-seven  OE  trained  personnel 
headed  by  an  0-6. 

7.  Assign  an  OE  qualified  individual  to  OC8A  to  (a)  provide  direct 
consulting  advice  to  the  CSA,  (b)  track  and  review  progress  in  implementing 
OESG  recommendations,  and  (c)  monitoring  Army-wide  OE  activities  and 
initiatives. 

8.  Support  TRADOC  realignment  of  OETC  directly  under  its  headquarters 
by  providing  training  spaces  and  assigning  qualified  personnel  sufficient 
to  meet  expanding  missions/tasks , especially  in  the  functional  areas  of 
combat  development,  training  development,  evaluation,  and  instruction. 
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II.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


Findings . 


A.  Efforts  to  instituicionalise  OE  in  the  Army  have  promulgated  ad 
hocracy  in  training  management. 

B.  While  TRADOC  schools  have  begun  to  integrate  OE  in  NCO  and  officer 
courses,  there  is  confusion  regarding  what  should  be  taught.  The 
introduction  of  OE  into  precommissioning  courses  has  not  been  fully 
addressed . 

C.  Training  and  education  in  OE  generally  requires  a high  degree 
of  experience  and  technical  skill  on  the  part  of  combat  development, 
training  development,  and  subject  matter  experts  involved  in  instruction. 

D.  Senior  officers  do  not  adequately  understand  the  technology  of 
OE  and  how  to  fully  employ  OESOs  as  a command-wide  capability. 

E.  Confusion  exists  throughout  the  Army  concerning  the  relationship 
between  Resource  Management,  Personnel  Management,  Leadership,  and  the 
Organisational  Effectiveness  Process. 

F.  A requirement  exists  for  graduate  education  in  OE. 

G.  The  US  Army  War  College  is  not  teaching  OE  to  its  current  class. 
The  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  however,  has  made  a commendable 
effort  to  instruct  its  students  on  OE. 

H.  The  OETC  developed  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Course 
(L&MDC)  is  an  effective,  highly  regarded  course  of  instruction. 

Recommendations . 


1.  Place  OE  training  and  education  into  the  existing  training 
management  structure  and  apply  the  ISD  model. 

2.  Continue  ad  hoc  initiatives  to  institutionalise  OE  on  a limited 
basis,  but  in  coordination  with  the  training  management  establishment. 

3.  Establish  a clearing  house  for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  OE  training  aids  and  materials. 

A.  TRADOC  continue  present  efforts  to  integrate  OE  in  NCO  and  officer 
courses,  but  expand  to  include  precommissioning  courses. 

5.  Non-TRADOr  achools  initiate  efforts  to  integrate  OE  and  coordinate 
with  TRADOC. 
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6.  Conduct  aeminars  for  CD/TD  personnel  and  training  managers  to 
create  an  understanding  of  OE  and  experiential  learning  methods. 

7.  Develop  a continuing  training  program  to  train  those  inidividuals 
who  will  be  responsible  for  presenting  OE  instruction  at  the 'service 
schools . 


8.  Adopt  a diversified  strategy  of  informing  senior  officers  about 
OE  which  capitalises  on  (a)  existing  educational  forums  (b)  chain  of 
command  involvement  and  (c)  learning  situations  where  individuals  can 
translate  this  knowledge  into  immediate  application  with  the  benefit  of 
OE  trained  personnel. 

9.  Ensure  that  commanders'  courses  currently  under  development  include 
appropriate  OE  instruction. 

10.  Determine  the  moat  appropriate  method  and  means  for  providing 
OE  instruction  to  (a)  command  designees  (05-06),  (b)  OE  line  and  staff 
managers,  (c)  selected  general  officers,  and  (d)  BC  designees. 

11.  Continue  the  Army  policy  that  supports  the  concept  of  OE  as  e 
process  which  flows  out  of  the  behavioral  sciences. 

12.  Determine  appropriateneas  of  including  L&MDC  in  NCO  and  basic 
officer  education.  If  appropriate,  recogniae  it  as  an  offical  Army  course 
of  instruction. 

III.  MANAGEMENT 


Findings . 

A.  The  CSA  needs  to  continuously  emphasiae  his  personal  interest 
in  OE  and  to  periodically  evaluate  the  progress  being  made  with  its 
institutionaliaatlon. 

B.  The  growing  number  of  OE  activities  through  the  Army  needs  to 
be  better  coordinated. 

C.  There  is  a critical  need  for  key  OE  staff  personnel  to  stay  abreast 
of  OE  activities  in  other  services. 

D.  Another  Independent  assessment  should  be  made  with  2 years  to 
reavalute  progress  in  institutionalising  OE. 

E.  The  US  Army  Administration  Center  OE  Work/Study  Program  is  a 
comprehensive  and  general  plan  for  inatitutionaliaing  OE  in  the  Army. 

Recommendations. 

1.  Implement  the  OESG  report. 
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2.  CSA  become  involved  in  OE  ectivicies  appropriate  to  hia  level 
in  (a)  DA  Staff,  (b)  major  conunanda , and  (c)  Army  Secretariat. 

3.  CSA  continue  to  emphaaise  OE  through  foruma  auch  aa 'conferencea , 
meetinga,  weekly  auimnary  artielea,  and  viaita  to  the  field. 

4.  Write  a HQDA  OE  plan  for  FY  78  for  the  expanded  implementation 
and  conduct  of  OE  activitiea  within  the  Army  Staff. 

5.  Conduct  in  progreaa  reviewa  (IPR)  on  apecific  OE  actiona  to  enaure 
aubatantive  and  timely  coordination. 

6.  Develop  a reviaed  and  expanded  agenda  for  the  ODCSPER  General 
Officer  OE  Steering  committee  which  allowa  for  planning  by  action  officera, 
prior  to  the  meeting,  and  more  interaction  by  the  general  officera. 

7.  Uee  the  AOMINCEN  Work/Study  Program  as  a planning  and  staff 
coordination  mechanism  and  refine  consistent  with  the  OESG  findings  and 
recommendations. 


IV.  POLICY  AND  DOCTRINE 


Findings . 

A.  Current  Army  policy  and  doctrine  on  OE  are  inadequate. 

B.  There  is  considerable  confusion  about  the  primary  duties  and  role 
of  the  OESO  in  relation  to  RR/EO,  comptroller,  and  IG  staff  functions. 

C.  There  is  general  concern  about  how  the  IG  will  examine  OE  staff 
funct ions . 

D.  The  technical  system  to  support  OESOs  is  not  well  defined  and 
its  adequacy  varies  across  major  commands. 

E.  Limited  implementation  of  OE  has  been  initiated  in  the  Reserve 
Components  and  presents  unique  challenges. 

Recommendations. 

1.  Publish  an  Army  Regulation  on  OE. 

2.  Publish  appropriate  OE  doctrinal  literature  and  information,  such 
as  a Commanders'  Handbook  on  OE. 

3.  Revise  current  doctrinal  literature,  such  as  FM  22-100  and  FM 
101-5,  to  include  OE. 

4.  Develop  and  test  the  concept  of  the  combat  role  of  the  OESO. 
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S<  Provide  appropriate  OE  inatruction  and  information  to  RR/EO, 
comptroller,  and  IC  personnel  and  likewise  provide  instruction  on  these 
functions  to  OESOs< 

6.  Amend,  where  appropriate.  Army  regulations,  circulars,  pamphlets, 
policies,  etc,,  pertaining  to  RR/EO,  comptroller,  and  IC  functions  to 
provide  clarification  and  support  for  OE. 

7.  Describe  and  sanction  an  OE  technical  support  system  and  provide 
appropriate  guidance  for  managing  and  sustaining  this  system. 

8.  Develop  a plan  for  the  introduction  of  OE  into  the  Reserve 
Components,  to  ii.:l  >de  Identification  of  required  resources  and  expand 
OE  consulting  assistance. 

9.  Augment  OE  staff  elements  in  ODCSPER,  DA,  and  MACOM  headquarters 
with  MOBDES  personnel  to  support  OE  planning  and  implementation  activities 
in  the  Reserve  Components. 


V.  EVALUATION  AND  RESEARCH 


Findings. 

A.  There  is  a need  for  quantifiable  research  and  evaluation  programs 

to  support  the  refinement  of  OE  technology  as  it  pertains  to  the  Army  » 

as  well  as  OE  policy,  doctrine,  and  training. 

B.  The  link  between  ODCSPER  and  ODCSRDA  on  OE  research  needs 
improvement. 

C.  The  US  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI)  Five  Year  OE  Research  Plan 
is  improving  and  must  be  implemented  in  FY  76. 

Rccomme ndations . 


1.  Coordinate  and  incorporate  appropriate  OE  research  and  study 
requirements  in  the  OETC  Evaluation  Plan,  the  ARI  Research  Plan,  and  the 
ODCSPER  Study  Program. 

2.  Obtain  sufficient,  numbers  of  well  qualified  OE  research  personnel 
to  support  the  ARI  Five  Year  OE  Research  Plan. 

3.  Strongly  support  the  ARI  unfunded  FY  79  6.3  OE  advanced  development 
research  request. 

4.  ARI  complete  detailing  of  the  OE  Research  Plan;  incorporate  all 
relevant  Army  research  needs;  obtain  final  approval  from  ODCSPER,  DA; 
and  initiate  scheduled  research  efforts  in  FY  78. 
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VI.  ASSTUNI^ENT,  SELECTION,  AND  UTILIZATION 


Finding. 

The  expansion  of  OE  in  the  Army  requires  personnel  msnsgemenc 
procedures  for  the  selection,  assignment,  utilization,  and  professional 
development  of  OE  personnel  which  are  clearly  enunciated  and  understood. 

Recommendations. 


1.  Provide  MILPERCEN  policy  and  guidance  reference  the  priority 
relationship  of  OE  to  other  priority  assignment  considerations. 

2.  Assign  additional  staff  officers  to  the  OE  personnel  management 
functions  in  MILPERCEN. 

3.  Provide  MACOMs  with  policy  guidance  on  minimum  utilization  (in 
terms  of  time)  of  SZ  personnel. 

4.  Publish  policy  and  guidance  on  stabilisation  of  OESOs  for  at  least 
18  months  after  graduation  from  OETC. 

3.  Monitor  key  OF  management  positione. 

6.  Develop  more  specific  criteria,  other  than  general  disciplines, 
for  identifying  individuals  with  appropriate  educational  backgrounds  in 
OE. 


VII.  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  OE  TRAINED  PERSONNEL 


Finding. 

OE  Staff  officers  need  additional  professional  training. 
Recommendations. 

1.  Conduct  OE  training  courses  and  activities  on  a regional  basis. 

2.  Designate  a single  proponent  agency  for  OE  technical  information. 

3.  Collect,  disseminate,  and  publish  OE  technical  information. 

4.  Legitimise  professional  OE  training  activities  in  policy  and 
guidance  documents  and  support  at  MACOM  level. 

3.  Develop  nonresident  instruction  in  OB-related  ekills. 

6.  Develop  a series  of  short  training  courses  in  advanced  OE  skills. 

7.  Conduct  refresher  training  for  OETC  graduates  returning  to  OE 
duties. 
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VIII.  EXTERNAL  CONSULTING 


2.  Iiiue  definitive  guidance  on  the  aelection  and  use  of  civilian 
coniultanttt  aaaociated  budgetary  matters,  and  reviewing  OE  contract 
activities. 


3.  Devote  a portion  of  the  OETC  curriculum  to  educating  OESOs  on 
contract  processes  and  working  relationahips  with  external  consultants. 

4.  Establish  an  Army  OE  strategy  advisory  group  comprised  of  prominent 
civilian  consultants  for  periodic  assistance  in  reviewing  Army-widu  OE 
implementation  efforts. 

IX.  OE  OPERATIONS 


Findings . 

A.  The  use  of  OE  and  OE  trained  personnel  can  lead  to  significant 
improvements  in  unit  performance  provided  this  technology  is  focused  on 
mission  essential  requirements  and  is  tailored  to  a unit. 

B.  OESOs  are  generally  viewed  as  well  trained  and  are  best  assigned 
in  teams. 

Recommendations . 

1.  Widely  publicise  the  results  of  OE  applicationa , to  include  tha 
publication  of  articles  and  case  studies. 

2.  Indicate  in  the  Army  Regulation  on  OE  that  the  duties  of  OE  trained 
personnel  are  full  time. 

3.  Establish  a policy  that  "a  minimum  of  two  OESOs  will  be  assigned 
to  divisions,  installations,  and  major  command  headquarters  and  will  not 
be  assigned  below  these  levels,  unless  authorised  on  an  exception  basis." 

4.  Encourage  commands  to  support  close  professional  relationships 
and  mutual  assistance  between  OESOe,  on  a geographical  basis,  regardless 
of  the  command  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
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5.  Include  instruction  in  tha  OE  Stai'f  Officers  Course  on  (a)  OE 
applications  in  the  areas  of  installation  and  project  management,  community 
development,  hospital  management,  and  others  as  appropriate;  (b)  design 
skills  involving  transitioning  units  from  the  assessment  to  the 
implementation  phase  of  the  OE  process  and  (c)  methods  for  evaluating 
OE  activities  and  documenting  OE  experiences  and  lessons  learned. 

X.  INFORMATION 


Finding. 

There  is  a general  information  void  on  OE  at  all  levels  in  the  Army. 
Recommendations. 

1.  Implement  a HQOA  OE  Information  Plan. 

2.  Publish  OE  information  in  the  CSA  Weekly  Summary. 

3.  HACOMs  establish  their  own  OE  Information  Plan. 

XI.  RESOURCES 


Findings. 

A.  There  is  a lack  of  general  guidance  on  budgeting  for  OE  activities. 

B.  The  lack  of  an  Army-wide  General  Organisation  Questionnaire 
(GOQ)  Survey  capability  has  hampered  the  conduct  of  OE  activitiea. 

C.  Morv  suitable  facilities  may  be  required  for  the  OE  Training 
Center. 

Recommendations . 

1.  Publish  HQDA  budget  guidance  for  OE  end  MACOMs  provide  budget 
planning  guidance  to  aubordinate  commands. 

2.  Continue  development  of  the  OE  data  processing  system. 

3.  Approve  the  GOQ  Survey  package  ae  a standard  Army  ayetam. 

4.  Determine  and  obtain  the  moat  appropriate  facilities  for  OETC. 
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II  HAIN  BODY 


A.  BACKGROUND. 

On  17  November  1976,  the  Chief  of  Staff  formed  an  Organiaatlonal 
Effectiveneaa  Study  Group  (OESG).  The  mlaaion  of  thia  atudy  group  was 
to  asaeiis  the  current  atatua  of  Army-wide  Organieational  Effectiveneaa 
(OE)  activltiea  and  training  and  to  recoaimend  an  appropriate  strategy 
and  courses  of  action  for  inatitutionaliaing  thia  technology. 

The  OESG  was  originally  constituted  with  three  individuals,  who  had 
indepth  experience  with  OE  management  and  consulting  activities  at  various 
levels— from  troop  units  to  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army.  A fourth 
atudy  group  member  waa  added  on  1 January  1977  to  provide  TRADOC 
representation  in  this  effort. 

Chief  of  Staff  guidance  emphasised  that  the  study  group  would  operate 
in  a consultative  manner  and  would  provide  assistance  for  ensuring  that 
an  Army-wide  OE  capability  is  institutionalised  with  an  emphasis  on 
quality.  Thia  approach  waa  taken  to  (1)  permit  a free  and  open  exchange 
of  information  and  perceptions;  (2)  avoid  slowing  down  or  stopping  command 
initiatives  that  were  already  underway;  (3)  minimise  the  possibility  of 
causing  overaction,  and  (4)  respect  the  authority  and  responsibilities 
of  Staff  agencies  which  are  assigned  proponency  for  various  facets  of 
OE  matters. 

This  atudy  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  long-term  development  and 
sustainment  of  an  Army-wide  OE  capability  from  the  standpoint  of 
organisation,  staffing,  resources,  and  mangement  requirements.  It  is 
not  a general  inquiry  into  the  state-of-the-art  of  OB  as  a technology. 
Lessons  learned  from  applying  this  technology  in  the  military  are 

incorporated  in  this  report  where  they  relate  to  structural  and  managerial 

issues  and  to  the  strategy  for  cultivating  an  environment  that  is  receptive 
to  this  technology. 

The  orientation  of  the  study  reflects  a commitment  to  bring  OE  on 
line  as  a technology  in  a substantive  and  deliberate  manner  and  to  fully 

integrate  its  use  by  the  chain  of  command  across  all  levels  and  functional 

areas.  The  establishment  of  this  capability  is  a top  priority  Army  goal 
and  is  mandatory  in  nature. 

The  process  of  using  OE  methods  and  expertise,  which  is  distinct  from 
establishing  an  OE  capability  at  multiple  levels  in  the  Army,  is  a 
voluntary  matter  that  ia  left  to  the  discretion  of  commanders.  This 
crucial  distinction  between  capability  and  procesa  ia  baaed  on  the 
following  precepts  which  indicate  that  the  OE  process  works  best: 

(1)  With  top-down  chain  of  coimand  involvement,  support,  and 
oncouragement  rather  than  by  mandate. 
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(2)  When  techniques  are  carefully  adapted  to  fit  local  command  needs 
with  the  assistance  of  technically  qualified  personnel  rather  than  broad 
mechanical  applications  of  a single  technique. 

(3)  When  focused  in  direct  support  of  mission  essential  tasks  and 
decisionmaking  process  rather  than  as  an  add-on  program. 

(4)  When  used  "to  make  good  units  better"  rather  than  as  a panacea 
or  quick  fix  for  solving  problems. 

(5)  When  commanders,  who  directly  use  the  services  of  OE  trained 
personnel,  are  provided  unit  assessments  on  a confidential  basis  which 
preserve  individual  anonymity  and  focus  on  organizational  processes  rather 
than  evaluations  of  an  individual's  competence. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  underscored  this  distinction  between  the  mandatory 
and  voluntary  aspects  of  OE  at  the  1976  Army  Commanders'  Conference. 

He  also  added  that  "those  commanders  who  do  not  choose  to  personally  use 
this  technology  should  not  preclude  their  subordinates  from  using  it." 

A complete  text  of  his  remarks  appears  at  Annex  A to  this  report. 

In  summary,  the  OESG  was  created  to  provide  an  impetus  for  establishing 
and  sustaining  an  Army-wide  capability  for  employing  OE  concepts,  methods, 
and  trained  personnel  and  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  a strategy  for 
guiding  and  managing  this  capability. 

B.  METHODOLOGY. 


General . 


Given  the  complex  and  dynamic  nature  of  this  mission,  the  OESG  used 
comparative  analysis  as  the  study  methodology.  The  approach  simply 
consisted  of  a subjective  comparison  between  the  current  and  desired  status 
of  OE  in  the  Array.  This  was  jointly  accomplished  in  close  coordination 
with  five  major  commands  and  eight  Army  Staff  agencies  and  field  operating 
agencies.  It  included  contact  with  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Deputy  Chi»f 
of  Staff  for  Personnel,  and  senior  staff  officers  from  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command,  all  of  whom  received  periodic  update  briefings  as  this 
study  progressed. 

Schedule  of  Activities. 

During  the  period  17  Nov  - 21  Dec  76  the  OESG  conducted  a preliminary 
assessment  of  Army-wide  OE  efforts  by  focusing  on  activities  within  and 
between  Army  Staff  agencies  and  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command.  This 
phase  terminated  on  22  December  with  an  update  briefing  for  the  Chief 
of  Staff  to  ensure  that  the  direction  of  the  study  was  in  consonance  with 
the  OESG  charter.  The  OESC  was  given  approval  to  accomplish  th3  following 
tasks  as  a result  of  this  briefing:  (1)  prepare  a Chief  of  Staff 

Memorandum  (CSM) , which  tasked  selective  Army  Staff  agencies  to  initiate 
certain  time  sensitive  actions  which  were  supportive  of  the  study  objective 
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and  could  not  await  receipt  of  the  final-  report  (Annex  C),  (2)  draft  a 
concept  paper  which  describes  the  general  parameters  of  an  Army-wide  OE 
capability  and  suggested  procedures  for  establishing  this  structure  (Annex  B); 
(3)  develop  a time-phased  plan  for  instituitonalizing  OE, -which  is 
essentially  reflected  in  Section  III  of  this  report. 

This  assessment  was  broadened  during  the  period  22  December  1976  to 
March  1977  and  draft  findings  were  prepared.  The  OESG  planned  and 
conducted  a A-day  conference  on  22-25  March  with  25  OE  staff  personnel, 
who  represented  a number  of  major  commands  and  Army  Staff  agencies.  The 
purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  review  the  draft  findings  and  develop 
appropriate  recommendations  which  would  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a time 
phased  plan.  Attendees  were  asked  to  have  these  draft  recommendations 
informallly  staffed  upon  return  to  their  respective  organizations.  Follow- 
on  briefings  and  informal  coordination  were  conducted  from  25-30  March 
and  a draft  final  report  was  prepared. 

On  7 April  1977,  the  Chief  of  Staff  received  the  final  briefing  and 
approved  the  report.  A copy  of  the  memorandum  for  record  on  this  briefing 
appears  at  Annex  C.  At  the  request  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  an  abbreviated 
briefing  of  the  study  was  presented  to  the  Army  Staff  Council  on  20  April 
and  copies  of  the  draft  final  report  were  provided  to  each  attendee. 

Duo  to  the  subjective  nature  of  the  study,  this  sequence  of  activities 
provided  greater  assurance  that  the  findings  and  recommendations  were 
comprehensive  and  valid.  It  also  increased  commitment  to  act  on  these 
recommendations  on  the  part  of  those  commands  and  Staff  agencies  which 
have  a primary  role  in  the  furtherance  of  OE  in  the  Army. 

Analytical  Framework. 

An  analytical  framework  consisting  of  11  categories  was  developed 
by  the  OESG  to  focus  the  scope  of  the  study.  This  framework  was  heavily 
oriented  on  the  management  and  organizational  requirements  for 
institutionalizing  OE  rather  than  an  examination  of  the  state-of-the-art 
of  OE  as  a technology.  These  categories,  which  are  listed  below  in  the 
order  in  wliich  they  appear  in  this  report,  provided  the  basis  for  the 
interviews  and  the  topics  around  which  findings  and  recommendations  were 
developed.  In  most  cases,  an  audit  trail  approach  was  used  to  assess 
the  differential  impact  of  policies  and  actions  in  each  of  these  areas 
at  various  levels  in  the  Army. 
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study  Categories 


(1) 

Structure  and  Staffing 

(7) 

Professional  Training  of 
OE  Trained  Personnel 

(2) 

Education  and  Training 

(S) 

External  Consulting 

(3) 

Management 

(9) 

OE  Operations 

(4) 

Policy  and  Doctrine 

(10) 

Information 

(5) 

Evaluation  and  Research 

(11) 

Resources 

(6)  Aisignment,  Selection,  & 
IJtilixatlon 


Date  Collection. 


Data  waa  obtained  uaing  aeni-atructured  interviews  with  a wide  range 
of  people  who  are  responsible  for  policy,  doctrine,  training,  personnel 
selection  and  assignment,  staff  management,  consulting  and  research 
activities.  In  particular,  the  OESG  emphasized  diicusaions  with  commanders 
and  staff  officers  who  were  using  OE  trained  personnel. 

About  30  general  officers  were  interviewed.  Overall  the  OESG  tapped 
the  views  and  experiences  of  13  major  commands  and  13  Army  Staff  and  field 
operating  agencies.  This  was  accomplished  either  directly  with  staff 
visits  or  indirectly  through  discussions  with  points  of  contact.  In  some 
instances  where  members  of  the  OESG  had  recent  prior  knowledge  about  OE 
activities  in  a particular  organization,  no  formal  contact  was  deemed 
necessary.  A total  of  17  CONUS  installations  and  11  service  schools 
were  visited  in  addition  to  elements  of  US  Army  Europe,  the  Naval  Post 
Graduate  School,  and  the  Navy  Human  Resources  Management  training 
facility.  A detailed  list  of  these  organizations  appears  at  Annex  E. 

The  data  collection  efforts  were  further  complemented  by  the  results 
of  the  Phase  I of  the  3 1/2  year  OETC  Evaluation  Program.  This  more 
sophisticated  data-based  analysis,  which  initially  focused  on  the  extent 
to  which  OE  is  being  accepted  in  the  Army,  was  accomplished  independent 
of  the  OESG  activities.  It  included  the  views  of  132  OESOs,  command  and 
staff  personnel,  and  units  which  have  used  OE  consulting  support. 
Collectively,  the  Phase  1 results  reflect  Che  status  of  OE  at  58  Army 
locations  in  the  CONUS,  Korea,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Europe.  Some  of  the 
user  units  have  been  involved  in  OE  applicatious  for  more  than  18  months. 
The  majority  of  the  OESG  observations  were  substantiated  by  this  evaluation 
effort . 
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Other  PESO  Activitiea< 


1.  MeetingB  and  Briefings.  The  OESG  attended  a variety  of  meetings 
and  briefings  which  were  conducted  by  agencies  which  have  responsibilities 
for  various  facets  of  0E>  Three  of  the  more  crucial  forums  were  as 
follows : 

(a)  ODCSPER  General  Officer  OE  Steering  Committee  meetings  on 
15  December  1976  and  30  March  1977, 

(b)  TRADOC  OE  Instruction  meeting  in  January  1977  at  Ft  Ord. 

(c)  ARI  OE  Working  Conference  on  R&D  plans,  programs,  and  requirements 
on  9-10  February  1977. 

2.  Review  of  Staff  Actions.  The  close  working  relationships  which 
were  established  with  ODCSPER,  DA  and  the  existence  of  OESG  within  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  led  to  the  OESG  review  of  selected  staff 
actions  on  OE  matters.  This  included  items,  such  as  the  draft  Army 
Regulation  on  OE  and  various  correspondence. 

,3.  Participation  in  OE  Activities.  On  occasion  the  OESG  was  asked 
to  directly  participate  in  OE  activities.  This  provided  an  opportunity 
to  directly  observe  applications  of  OE  and  obtain  a more  indepth 
perspective  of  their  impact.  This  included  activities,  such  as  designing 
and  conducting  a 2-hour  OE  orientation  for  the  BC  (Designee)  Conference 
on  3 March  1977;  participating  in  the  OE  Workshop  at  C&CSC  on  6-9  March 
1977;  and  attending  a commanders'  conference  on  OE  at  Ft.  Hood,  TX , in 
summer  1976. 

Summary. 

The  method  of  comparative  analysis  is  highly  dependent  on  obtaining 
valid  and  useful  subjective  judgements  from  a variety  of  people.  This 
was  a difficult  and  complex  process  considering  the  dynamic  and  fluid 
status  of  OE  in  the  Army. 

The  OESG  role  was,  therefore,  a mixture  of  study,  consultation,  and 
on  occasion  direct  staff  action.  The  OESG  members  approached  this  task 
with  the  full  realisation  that  recommended  and  approved  actions  would 
be  implemented  by  others.  For  this  reason,  the  OESG  attempted  to  fully 
capitalise  on  ongoing  OE  initiatives  and  involve  these  commands  and  Staff 
agencies  which  have  major  responsibilities  for  Army-wide  OE  activities 
and  training.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  this  was  accomplished  given 
the  breadth  of  the  study  and  time  constraints. 
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C.  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


This  section  presents  in  detail  36  findings  and  119  recommendations 
which  are  grouped  under  11  major  categories.  An  explanation  is  provided 
for  each  finding.  Responsible  agencies,  completion  dates,  and  control 
measures  are  specified  for  each  recommendation.  Collectively  these 
recommendations  are  a time*-pha8ed  plan  for  institutionalizing  OE  in  the 
Army,  although  they  are  not  presented  in  chronological  order. 

For  ease  of  reference  the  findings  and  categories  are  categorized 
and  tabbed  as  follows i 


TAB 

CATEGORY 

I 

STRUCTURE  AND  STAFFING 

II 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

III 

MANAGEMENT 

IV 

POLICY  AND  DOCTRINE 

V 

EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH 

VI 

PERSONNEL  SELECTION,  ASSIGNMENT,  UTILIZATION 

VII 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  OE  TRAINED  PERSONNEL 

Vlll 

EXTERNAL  CONSULTING 

IX 

CURRENT  OE  OPERATIONS 

X 

INFORMATION 

XI 

RESOURCES 

The  primary  focus  is  on  actions  to  develop  an  Army-wide  OE  capability 
with  a secondary  emphasis  on  the  use  and/or  institutionalization  of  the 
OC  process.  Most  recommendations  specify  actions  for  determining 
definitive  answers  rather  than  providing  those  answers.  The  following 
priorities  are  offered  as  a way  to  interpret  the  relative  degree  of 
emphasis  placed  on  the  recommendations: 
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PRIORITY  Proceed  to  establish  and  legitimate  an  Amy-wide  OE 

capability  and  infuse  additional  OE  expertise  and  resources  into 
TRADOC  schools  and  HQDA;  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
following  areas: 

o OE  Policy  and  Doctrine 

o OE  Education  and  Training 

0 Selectloni  Training,  and  Utilization  of  OESOs 

PRIORITY  #2,  Expand  OE  implementation  efforts  in  the  following 
commands  and  Staff  agencies, 

0 HQDA  0 TRADOC  Installations 

0 FORSCOM  0 DARCOM 

o USAREUR 

PRIORITY  <>3.  Expand  or  start  initial  OE  Implemnntatlon  efforts  in 
othar  major  commands. 

PRIORITY  H,  Initiate  planning  and  expand  OE  pilot  projects  in  the 
Raaatve  Componenta. 


1.  STKUCTURJ'  AND  STAFFING 


FINDING 


A.  The  current  OE  Ntrucluru  and  staffing  is  not  adequate  to  support  the 
Army-wldo  instltutloiuillzatlon  of  OE, 


EXPLANATION 


Heenusc  of  tho  effort  to  provide  a maximum  OE  capability  to  the  Army  In 
a minimum  time  period | a thorough  assessment  of  the  requirements  for  struc- 
ture and  staffing  was  not  completed.  Optimal  staffing  requirements  for  all 
typus/luvols  of  urganl:!atlun  were  not  determined,  and  of  those  positions  that 
were  idontlfled,  not  all  were  validated  and  documented  In  TAADS.  OE  functions 
at  various  levtJa  have  also  not  boon  completely  Idontlf ied/dofined/asslgned. 
Although  commands  and  Staff  agencies  are  desiroua  of  using  OF.  trained  NCOs 
and  DA  civilians,  the  role  of  NCOs  and  DACs  Is  undetermined.  The  assignment 
of  senior  officers  to  key  positions  with  responsibility  for  OE  policy,  doctrine, 
training,  and  command-wide  Implementation  has  generally  boon  accomplished 
wltliout  regard  to  their  prior  experience  and  qualifications  In  OE.  This  has 
resulted  in  considerable  confusion  In  IIRD  staff  elements  on  how  to  organize, 
staff,  and  appropriately  support  OE, 

Positioning  of,  OE  staff  elements  requires  considerations  over  .jnd  above 
the  stralghtforwawl  placomont  of  OESOa  within  a DC.SPER/OI./DPCA  organization, 

In  general,  OESOs  who  function  as  consultants  should  bo  located  wlicre  they 
can  best  support  the  chain  of  command  and  be  accessible  to  the  units  they 
support.  At  higher  heudtiuartors  (Corps,  MACOM,  IIQDA)  thoro  is  a need  for 
OE  consulting  exporJenco  with  some  limited  augmentation  by  .contracted 
civilian  professionals,  Initial  staffing  has  boon  primarily  nd  lioc  due  to 
tile  lack  of  structure  nnd  will  continue  to  bo  nd  hoc  with  stiortfalls  in 
trained  personnel  until  the  structure  is  developed. 

Commanders  and  heads  of  Staff  agencios  nra  reluctant  to  internally 
reconfigure  existing  resources  and  spaces  to  support  OE  functions  without 
stralghtfi’rwurd  guidance  from  iilgher  headquarters  and  a clear  opportunity 
to  obtain  relief  from  other  functlons/activltles.  The  situation  with 
regard  to  OE  spaces  and  trained  personnel  varies  among  the  major  commands 
and  Staff  agencies.  Tills  Is  a function  of  available  rusources,  existing 
priorities;  command  commitment,  managerial  understanding  of  OE,  and  the  lack 
of  a well  defined  and  coordinated  staff  system  for  supporting  OE  activities 
and  training.  This  is  especially  apparent  at  HQDA  an  d in  some  MACOM  head- 
quarters. For  example,  ODCSPER  does  not  yet  liave  an  adequate  staff  structure 
with  appropriately  qualified  personnel  to  accomplish  Army-wide  policy 
requiromunts.  An  OE  consulting  capability  In  OCSA  to  support  HQDA  Staff 
agencies  is  not  yet  established.  TRADOC  has  taken  action  In  the  combat 
development,  training  development,  and  DCSPER  ureas. 
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1 ivsi  1 Liil  1 onal  1 zat  1 on  of  ■■iii  Army-wltlc  OK  capability  requires  a concuntrateil 
»!ffort  to  tdontlfy,  clarify,  and  validatu  all  OK/OKSO  functions  and  positions 
currently  in  existuncu  ami  to  bIvci  clear-cut  directions  on  how  to  proceed  with 
future  structure  and  staffing  refinements.  After  minimum  requlroments  arc 
duturmlned  and  promulgated  by  IKjDA,  commands  and  Staff  agencies  are  in  the 
beat  position  to  determine  tlie  most  appropriate  way  to  configure,  support,  and 
employ  OK  assets  after  conducting  introductory  OE  activities  for  6-12  months  with 
military  OK  consulting  support. 

Therefore,  current  staffing  levels  are  Inadequate  to  meet:  the  demand  for  OK 
services,  to  Include  tlie  level  of  expertise  required  in  service  schools,  OK 
management  positions,  and  OEKO  positions.  Commandurs  and  staff  managora  at  all 
levels  must  uxarclse  creativity  In  Identifying  and  resolving  many  key  i.ssuea 
facing  thu  uHtahllahment  and  use  of  an  OH  capability  command  or  Army-wldo. 


RKCOMMKNDATIONS 


Ri;SPON.BIBLK 

AGENCY 

COMPLETION 

DATE 

CONTROL 

miASURES 

1.  Use  the  OliSfi  concept  paper, 
"Army-wide  OE  Capability,  "as 
a basis  for  defining  and 
establishing  this  cnpablllty  and 
creating  a systematic  review 
process  for  refining  OH  structure 
and  staffing  requirements  (Bee 
/juutx  B) . 

0DC8PER 

Apr  77 

esA  Briefing 
AG08C-IPR  (Quortorly) 

2.  Kstablisb  guldaiice  for  minimum 
staffing  required  to  provide  an 
Army-wide  OE  capability  and 
publish  to  MAOOM. 

ODCSPER 

1 May  77 

ODCSPKR  Action 

3.  iJetermlne  role  of  NOC)  In  OR. 

TRADOC 

1 May  77 

OOHC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
and  ODCSPER  Action 

A.  Kufinu  guidance  for  OK 
staffing  based  on  MACOM 
Input. 

ODCSPKR 

1 .Jun  77 

ODCSPER  Action 
(Publish  OE  Army 
Regulation) 

5.  Direct  MACOM  to  convert 
all  required  OE  spaces, 
formally  establishing  necessary 
structure, 

ODCSPER 

1 Jul  77 

GO.SC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
and  ODCSPER  Action 

*ODCSPER  General  Officer  Steering 

Committee  - In 

Process  Review. 
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i 

' I 

I : 


RKSI’ONSIBLI! 

AGKNCY 


COMPUiTlON 

I5ATn 


6.  Train  required  numbor  of  OESO  TRADOC  Continuing 

with  training  load  indicated  by 
ruvlaed  atructurc. 


7.  Identify,  clarify,  validate,  ODCSPER  1 Aug  77 

and  document  OE  functlona  at  v/MACOMa 

all  levels. 


6.  Determine  what  academic 
dtsulpllnos  are  OE-relatad 
spaces  requiring  AERB  valida- 
tion, e.g.,  OE  managers, 
uarvicc  scliool  staff,  key 
OESO  on  MACOM,  and  HQDA  staffs. 

9.  Kuview  existing  structure 
to  deteralno  if  functions  are 
adequately  staffed, 


ODC8PER  1 Aug  77 

& TRADOC  w/ 

MACOM 

Input 


ODCSPER  1 Sup  77 


10.  Revise  structure  and  ODC-SPER  1 Oct  77 

staffing  requirements  based 

uu  determination  of  OE  functions 
and  AERB  requirements. 

11.  Determine  role  of  DA  TRADOC  1 May  77 

civilian  (OAC)  personnel 

in  OE. 


12.  Determine  requirements  for  ODCSPER  1 Nov  77 

NCO  and/or  civilian  (DAC) 

OH  trained  personnel. 

13.  Validate  and  convert  spaces  MACOMs  1 Jan  78 

required  for  NCO  and/or  civilian 

(DAC)  OE  pei'suimul, 

lA.  Cnase  training  of  NCO  and  TRADOC  Immediately 

civilian  (DAC)  personnel  at  OETC 

until  actions  rscomsiended  in 

3,  11,  12,  13  above  have  been 

completed. 


CONTROI, 

MEASURES 


OOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 


GOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 


GOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
ODCSPER  Action 
eSA  Briefing 


GOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
and  ODCSPER  Action 


COSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
and  ODCSPER  Action 


ODCSPER  Action  and 
GOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 


COSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 


GOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
and  ODCSPER  Action 


TRADOC  Action 
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FINDING 


B.  Thore  apponrn  to  bo  InoruaslnR  requirements  for  OTI  trained  personnol  above 
original  estimates. 


F,X1»LANAT10N 


The  optimal  OK  staffing  for  major  command  lieadquarterst  CONUSA  headquarters, 
divisions,  Installations,  and  some  separate  brigades  or  commands  which  are 
geographically  dispersed  appears  to  Include  the  fullowlngi  Four-six  trained 
pursonnal  (a  mix  of  officers,  NCOs,  and  DA  civilians)!  one  survey  officer;  and 
one  dark  typist.  Optimal  staffing  to  support  the  Army-wide  OK  responslbllltloB 
of  ODCSPKR,  HQDA  appears  to  necessitate  a division  organizational  structure 
headed  by  an  0-6,  To  provide  an  OK  consulting  capability  to  the  Army  Staff,  the 
optimal  staffing  appears  to  ho  flve-savan  OR  trained  personnel  (a  mix  of  officers, 
04-05,  and  DA  civilians)  headed  by  an  06. 


RICCOMMKNDATIONS 

RKSP0NSIBD5  COMIM.ETION  CONTROL 
ACKNCY  DATE  MKASURIIS 


1.  Kstabllsl)  the  following  OU.SA 

IICDA  OK  Staffing  requl  romentai 

(a)  OE  division  in  0DC.SPKR 

(b)  staff  olument  in  MD(OOEA) 
of  five-seven  OE  trained 
psraonnal  headed  by  an  0-6. 

2.  Assign  sn  OK  qualified  OCSA 

Individual  to  OCSA  to 

(n)  provide  direct  consulting 
advice  to  the  CSA  (b)  track 
and  review  progress  In 
Implemsiitlng  OKSG  recommenda- 
tions, and  (c)  monitoring 
Army-wide  OK  activities  and 
Initiatives. 

3.  Kstttbllah  tile  optimal  OK  ODCSPKR 

staffing  as  Army  policy  for 

MACOM  HUS,  CONUSA  IKJS,  division 
installations,  and  some 
separats  brigades  or  commands, 
which  are  geographically 
dispersed,  at  four-six  trained 
personnel  (a)  mix  of  'ifflcere, 

NCOS,  and  DA  civilians);  one 
survey  officer,  and  one  clerk 
typist.  This  action  should  bo 
takan  as  an  Interim  means  until 
more  refined  staffing  estlmateB 
are  obtained  during  FY  7R  by  H()DA. 


30  Apr  77  CSA  Decision  Brief- 

ing With  DCSPRR  and 
DA.S 


15  Apr  77  CSA  Doclalun  Brief- 

ing by  the  OERC 


1 May  77  ODCSPKR  Action 

(Publication  of  AR 
on  OK) 
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C.  Thore  In  no  commonly  rocogniaad  Hat  of  OK  functions  to  serve  as  a guide 
in  dotormining  an  atlonunto  OR  atructurii  for  the  Army. 


RXPUNATION 

A wide  range  of  OK-relntod  functions  am  being  performed  by  various  commands 
and  Staff  agencies,  often  without  having  been  identified,  defined,  and  Included 
in  unit  mission  statoraents  or  organization  and  functions  documents,  These 
functions  exceed  the  workload  capabilities  of  OESOa  who  are  being  assigned  under 
current  HQDA  policy  - two  per  Installation/dlvision  and  one  per  separate  brigade. 
This  is  also  apparent  at  HQDA,  MACOM  headquarters  and  in  combat  development, 
training  development,  and  instructor  positions  witliln  TRADOC. 

Thu  fallowing  functions  which  are  included  In  the  OESO  concept  paper,  are* 


Pollcy/Plans 

Consulting 

Doctrine 

Selection/ Assignment 

Training 

Instruction 

Research/Studios 

.lolnt  Coordination 

Assasament 

Confurancos 

Information 

Long  Term  Projects 

Budget /Contracting 

Professional  Training 

RECOMMENDATION 

RESPONSIBLE  COMPLETION 

CONTROL 

ACENa  DATE 

MFJiSURES 

1.  Use  the  lA  functions  which  ODCSPEK  1 May  77  ODCSPER  Action 

are  listed  above  and  defined  in 

the  OESG  concept  poper  as  the  basis 

Cor  determining  appropriate  OK 

structure  (See  Annex  B) . 


FINDING 


D,  Absence  of  a stable  structure,  increasing  studanl  load,  and  turbulance  at 
OETC  Itas  had  a negative  effect  on  mission  accomplishment. 


EXPLANATION 


Since  July  1975,  OETC  has  been  subjected  to  multiple  reorganizations; 
significant  staff /faculty  turnover;  iacreases  in  student  load;  proposals  for 
relocating  the  center  to  another  installation;  and  multiple  raquirements  to 
support  combat  and  training  davolopmunt  functions;  OF.  implemantatlon 
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activities  In  the  field;  and  evaluation  functions.  This  haa  had  a detrimental 
effect  on  tlie  moruln  and  capabilities  of  the  staff /faculty  and  has  negatively 
impacted  on  student  perceptions  of  the  center  and  the  quality  of  Instruction. 
Hie  commandor  of  OKTC  haa  made  progress  to  stabilize  the  situation.  TRADOC  has 
recently  located  ODTC  directly  under  its  headquartors. 

Since  the  Army-wldc  requirements  for  OESOs  has  not  been  dctermlnedi  an 
annual  training  requirement  has  not  been  established.  As  a result,  OETC 
staffing  has  been  baaed  on  projected,  estimated  training  requirements. 

Although  OETC  Is  fully  staffed  baaed  on  current  autborlzations,  the  present 
student  load  exceeds  the  basis  for  staffing.  The  training  requirements  for 
NCO  and  civilians  are  still  uncertain,  as  is  the  status  of  certain  "short 
courses,"  i.e.,  SOC  and  LMDTC.*  The  lead  time  for  fill  of  faculty  is  7-11 
months.  The  OETC  evaluation  program  requires  an  aatlmated  B man-years  to 
complete  (?.  ^tY  currently  devoted).'*  Stability  of  the  evaluation  staff  is 
critical.  A TOA  of  77  spaces  has  been  submitted  to  support  an  anticipated 
student  load  of  210  (5  courses/year  at  54  studenta/courses) . This  Is  a 
conservative  figure  derived  from  an  original  estimate  of  94  spaces  and  covers 
(jESOC  training,  limited  short  courses,  limited  TD/CD  and  evaluation  functionn, 


* Survey  Officer  Course  (soc) ; Leadership  and  Management  Development 
Training  Course  (LMm’C) ; Manyears  (MY) ; Training  Development  (TD) ; 
Combat  Development  (CD);  OE  Staff  Offlcera  Courae  (OKSOC). 


RECOMMENDATIOMS 

RESPONSIBLE  COMPLETION  CONTROL 
AGENCY  DATE  MEASURES 


1.  Support  TRADOC  realignment  ODCSPER/  1 May  77  GOSC-IPR  ((Juarterly) 

of  OETC  directly  under  its  OOCSOPS  CSA  Briefing 

headquarters  by  providing 

training  spaces,  and  assigning 

qualified  personnel  sufficient 

to  meet  the  expanding  mission/ 

tasks,  especially  In  the 

functional  areas  of  CD,  TD,  . 

evaluation,  and  Instruction. 


1,  Approve  tlie  77  space  TDA  as  TRADOC/  Apr  77 

an  interim  meaauro.  ODCSOPS 


ODCSPER  Action 


3.  Establish  requirements  for  TRADOC 
short  courses, 


Jul  77  TRADOC  Action 

(For  current 
courees) 
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RKSP0NS1BLI-; 

AC.KNCY 


COMI’LRTION 

DATK 


CONTROL 

MEASURKS 


A.  DeCarrnlnu  shurt-ranRo  annual 
training  ruqulranentH. 

TRADOC 

Jul  77 
(For  minimum 
OESO  reiqulrci- 
ments) 

TRADOC  Action 

5.  Rttviso  the  OETC  TOA  as  part 
of  the  training  base  ravlew 
process. 

TRADOC 

On  determina- 
tion of  firm 
training 
requirements 

TRADOC  Action 

6,  Determine  the  training 
programs  for  NCO  and  civilians. 

TRADOC 

Jan  78 

TRADOC  Action 

7.  Provide  for  stabilisation 
or  adequate  overlap  of  tho 
OETC  evaluation  staff, 

MILPERCKN 

Continuing 

ODCSPER  Action 

8,  Maintain  proper  staffing 
and  personnel  stability  at 
OETC. 

MILPERCRN 

Continuing 

ODCSPKR  Action 

II.  KDUaTlON  AND  TRAINING 


FINDING 


A.  Kl  fottH  to  InHtltut  luiiMllzo  OK  In  the  Army  have  promiilgAtad  ad  hucracy  In 
training  managnment . 


KXPIANATION 

Tliu  uffortH  to  got  OK  In  tlia  Army  for  the  most  part,  have  been  done  outalde 
of  tlio  Army  Instructional  system  design  (ISD)  model.  There  was  no  front  end 
analyslu,  no  task  list,  and  no  conditions  or  standards  were  established.  The 
decision  to  train  OKNOs  was  mode  before  a structure  was  identified,  spaces 
allocutod,  and  fluid  nueds;  however,  such  was  not  the  case  in  the  OK  effort. 

To  date  the  stnicturu  lias  not  been  defined  and  a burden  is  placed  on  NILPKRCEN 
and  the  training  establishment  to  determine  training  loads,  class  size,  and 
instructor  roqolroments.  This  ad  hocracy  has  further  resulted  in  massive 
energy  to  integrate  OK  in  service  schools  with  little  guidance  given  as  to 
what  thu  instruction  Inuludos  and  should  accomplish. 

The  compluxitles  of  institutionalizing  and  effectively  utilizing  an 
OK  capability  requires  education  of  the  total  Army  leadership.  Courses  to 
accomplish  tills  in  tliu  past  have  bean  "qulckflx"  and  produced  limited  success. 
Tlioru  is  also  a significmit  shortage  of  OR  training  aids  and  materials.  This 
situation  has  hlndored  thu  efforts  to  create  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  an 
understanding  of  OK  among  the  Army  loudershlp. 

The  delivery  uf  appropriate  OE  and  0£-rolatud  instruction  to  the  service 
schools  is  a complex  and  difficult  mission.  The  recent  emphasis  by  TRADOC 
Olid  the  addition  of  a special  OE  Assistant  to  CDR,  TRADOC  will  contribute 
significantly  to  moutlng  educational  and  training  needs  and  evolving  from  an 
ad  liocrncy  to  routine  operational  practices.  Constant  vigilance  and  a 
carefully  coordinated  approach  over  the  next  2-3  years  is  necessary  to 
aehiave  desired  results, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

RESPONSIBLE  COMPLETION  CONTROL 
AGENCY  DATE  MEASURES 


1.  Place  OK  training  and  TRADOC  1 May  77  TRADOC  and 

education  into  tlio  existing  ODCSPER  Action 

training  rouniigement  structure 
and  apply  the  ISD  modal. 
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Ri:si‘(iNSii)i,i; 

AfiKNCY 


CIlMI’l.KTION 

I)AT1'. 


(.ONTKOI, 

mi^ahurI':h 


2.  CoiUinuo  nd  hoc  itil  tititl  vcs  TRADOC  ContlnuliiR  TRADOC  Action 

to  i iiH  tl  tilt  lumii  i ZL<  Oli:  on  a 

limited  baslH,  but  in  coordination 
with  the  tni  Ini  UK  management 
oHtabl  iHbmui'.t . 

3,  KstabllHli  a clearing  liousa  TRAIXlC  1 Aug  77  TRADOC  Action 

for  the  production  and  dlatrl- 

butlon  of  OR  training  alda  and 
materials , 


FINDING 


B.  While  TRADOC  schools  have  begun  to  Intogratu  OK  in  NCO  and  officer  courses, 
there  is  confusion  regarding  what  should  bu  taught.  The  introduction  of  OK 
Into  pro.GommlsH lulling  courses  has  not  boon  fully  nddrossed, 


KXPIANATION 


On  23  September  1976,  CDR  TRADOC  directed  survlco  school  commanders  to  ' 

Intugrutu  OK  In  their  courses.  A videotape  was  produced  to  clarify  this 
tasking.  However,  the  tasking  has  resulted  In  confusion  mid  a wide  array 
of  efforts,  Several  Initial  offorts  to  got  OK  into  the  service  schools  are 
ongoing  at  CCSC,  and  Forts  Knox,  Sill,  and  Bliss.  The  primary  confusion 
revolves  around  OK  and  Individual  Interpersonal  effectiveness  skill  training. 

Service  school  faculties  tend  to  believe  that  teaching  OK-related  subjects 
such  ns  communications,  decisionmaking,  uounnullng  and  other  subjects,  Is 
priina  facie  evidence  that  OK  is  |}eing  taught. 

TRADOC  has  taken  tlio  initiative  to  develop  modules  for  the  schools  which 
should  serve  to  clarify  tlie  requirement.  Because  of  tint  real  world  problem 
of  scarce  "platform  time,"  it  will  probably  bo  nuccssary  to  assort  top  level 
Influence  to  get  the  modules  integrated  into  the  service  school  POI,  Addi- 
tionally, those  modules  are  only  addressing  the  TRADOC  institutional  courses. 

No  efforts  have  yet  boon  made  to  integrate  OK  in  procommiesioned  training. 

Another  source  of  confusion  revolves  around  the  h£iMDC  course.  The  OKTC 
and  only  OKTC-cortl f led  T.&MDC  trainers  are  permitted  to  conduct  this  course. 

Many  people  in  the  field  see  the  association  of  L6MDC  with  the  OKTC  and 
assume  from  this  association  that  the  conduct  of  L&MDC  instruction  is  an 
alternative  to  and/or  the  same  as  OR  Instruction.  As  a result,  there  has 
not  been  any  concerted  effort  to  expose  NCOs  to  OR  edcuatlon  and  training.  s 

Kxporlence  in  FORSCOM  shows  that  NCOs  should  receive  botli  L&MDC  or  other 
interpersonal  skill  training.  They  should  also  bo  provided  a basic  under- 
standing of  tile  need  for  and  the  concept  of  OK  na  an  organization  or  unit 
Improvement  process. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


RESPONSIBLE 

AGENCY 


COMPLETION 

DATE 


CONTROL 

MEASURES 


1.  TRADOC  continue  with  present 
efforts  but  expand  to  include 
precommisslonlng  courses. 

TRADOC 

1 

Sep 

77 

GOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 

2.  Non-TRADOC  cchools  Initiate 
efforts  to  Integrate  OE  and 
coordinate  with  TRADOC. 

ODCSPER 

1 

Sep 

77 

COSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 

3.  Include  OE  inatructlon 
In  the  POIs  of  the  NCO 
Educational  System. 

TRADOC 

1 

Sep 

77 

TRADOC  Action 
r0SC~IPR  (Quarterly) 
eSA  Briefing 

FINDING 

C,  Training  and  education  In  OE  generally  requires  a high  degree  of  experience 
and  technical  eklll  on  the  part  of  combat  development,  training  development, 
and  subject  matter  experts  Involved  In  Inatructlon. 


EXPLANATION 


Experience  inside  and  outside  the  Army  on  the  process  of  educating  leaders 
on  OE  Indicates  that  the  training  methodology  Is  as  Important  as  the  training 
content.  "Hands-on"  training  methods  are  as  Important  in  this  "soft  skill" 
area  as  they  are  In  teaching  such  "hard  skills"  as  marksmanship  and  vehicle 
maintenance.  The  functions  of  developing  and  delivering  instruction  in  OE 
con  only  be  accomplished  by  persons  who  themselves  have  been  trained  in  the 
methodology  as  well  as  the  content  areas  of  leadership  and  OE. 

Individuals  with  this  requisite  background  are  scarce  in  the  Army  and 
, are  generally  not  assigned  to  the  training  developments  and  instructional 
staffs.  The  actual  delivery  of  OE  education  and  training,  whether  as  part 
of  existing  curricula  in  the  service  schools  or  In  specifically  developed 
short  courses  to  meet  specified  OE  needs,  cannot  precede  the  technical 
preparation  of  those  who  will  develop  end  deliver  thle  training  end  education. 
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RKCO^iNDATIONS 


RESPONSIBUi  COMI’LRTION 
AGENCY  DATE 


CONTROL 

MEASURES 


1.  Conduct  a seminar  for  CD/TD  TRADOC 
personnel  and  training  managers  to 
create  an  understanding  of  OE  and 
experiential  learning  methods. 

2,  Develop  a continuing  training  TRADOC 
program  to  train  those  individuals 

who  will  be  responsible  for 
presenting  OE  instruction  at  the 
service  schools.^ 


1 Doc  77  TRADOC  Action 


1 May  77  TRADOC 

(Inltiol 

instruction 

group) 


1 Sep  77 
(all  SVC 
school  OE 
Instructors 
and  continuing 
thereafter) 


FINDING 


D.  Senior  officers  do  not  adequately  understand  the  technology  of  OE  and 
how  to  fully  employ  OESOs  as  a comroand-wlde  capability. 


EXPLANATION 


Since  the  introduction  of  OE  into  the  Army  has  not  been  preceded  by  any 
massive  information  and  education  effort,  it  Is  understandable  that  a 
majority  of  senior  officers  do  not  possess  an  adequate  understanding  of  OE 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  OESO.  Large  scale  educational  efforts,  such  as 
mandatory  seminars  or  briefings,  are  usually  counter  productive  and  run  the 
risk  of  creating  a faddish  image  of  OE.  Education  efforts  are  beat  focused 
In  those  areas  where  (1)  people  would  normally  expect  them,  such  as  the 
service  schools,  BG  (designee)  Conference,  and  SCOC*;  (2)  where  the  learning 
has  an  immediate  application  and  is  of  personal  relevance  to  the  individual 
e.g.,  on-the-Job;  and  (3)  where  the  commander  is  personally  Involved  in  the 
education  process.  The  location  of  OESOs  in  the  field  further  supports  this 
more  diversified  approach  to  educating  the  Army  about  OE. 


* Senior  Officers  Orientation  Course  (SCOC). 
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Title  oducaclonal  Rnp  at  senior  levels  In  the  Army  does  present  a few 
obstacles  to  the  appropriate  application  and  Institutionalization  of  OE, 

First,  senior  officers  who  have  been  Involved  in  OE  activities  tend  to 
develop  their  understanding  of  the  total  technology  solely  In  the  context 
of  their  personal  experience.  As  a result,  there  la  a tendency  to  reflect 
a general  understanding  of  OE  only  In  terms  of  a few  techniques,  such  as 
Survey  Feedback,  and  In  a specific  area  where  the  techniques  where  employed, 
such  as  training.  This  situation  can  contribute  to  further  confusion  around 
the  question  "What  la  OE?"  and  can  lend  to  a narrow  rather  than  broad 
application  of  the  technology.  Second,  senior  officers  who  are  familiar  and 
comfortable  with  a technique,  which  was  applicable  In  one  situation,  tend  to 
want  to  over  use  this  technique  across  the  board  without  benefit  of  a 
systematic  assessment  of  each  new  situation  and  the  assistance  of  an  OESO. 

This  desire  to  find  "short  cuts"  in  the  OE  process  Is  understandable  but 
counter  productive.  Third,  a few  senior  officers,  who  do  not  understand  OE 
but  have  experienced  positive  results  from  OE  activities,  have  a tendency  to 
want  to  use  OESOa  as  "problem  fixers"  or  "Investigators."  Several  Incidents 
have  occurred  where  commanders  have  put  pressure  on  OESOs  to  report  subordinate 
unli\OE  assessments  to  higher  headquarters  rather  than  leave  this  decision 
as  a voluntary  matter  with  the  subordinate  commander. 


RECOMMENDATIOMS 


RESPONSIBLE  COMPLETION  CONTROL 
AGENCY  DATE  MEASURES 


1.  Adopt  a diversified  strategy 
of  informing  senior  officers 
about  OE  which  capitalizes  on 

(a)  existing  forums, 

(b)  chain  of  command  involvement, 
and  (c)  learning  situations 
where  individuals  can  translate 
this  knowledge  Into  Immediate 
application  with  the  benefit  of 
OE  trained  personnel. 

ODCSPER/ 

TRADOC 

1 Jul  77 

ODCSPER  & I'RADOC 

2,  Essure  that  commanders' 
courses  currently  under 
development  Include  appropriate 
OE  instruction. 

TRADOC 

Prior  to 
Implementa- 
tion of  the 
new  CDRs 
training 
program. 

TRADOC  Action 
COSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
CSA  Briefing 

J5 


W2SP0NS1RLE 

AGENCY 


COMPLETION 

DATE 


3.  Dutarminc  the  most  appropriate  TRADOC 
method  nnd  means  for  providing  OH 
Instruction  to  (a)  command 
designees  (05'-06),  and  (b)  OH  line 
and  staff  managers, 

Determine  and  Implement  the  OCSA 

most  appropriate  method  and 
means  for  providing  OH 
instruction  to  (a)  aelactad 
general  officers  and  (b)  HG 
dusignoea . 

5.  Determine  what  OE  ODCSPER 

instructional  capability 

exists  in  AMETA*  and  the 
Federal  Executive  Institute, 

6.  Provide  adequate  training  TRADOC 

for  OESOs  In  the  OESOC 

curriculm  concerning  the 
most  approprlatti  means  and 
methods  for  Informing  and 
educating  senior  officers 
on  OE. 

7.  Publish  CSA  Weakly  OCSA 

Summary  artlclea  providing 
appropriate  guidance  and 

concerns  to  senior  officors 
on  OE  education  and 
applications. 

8.  Clearly  delineate  the  ODCSPER 

principle  of  confidentiality 

and  individual  anonymity  In 
ths  Army  Regulation  on  OE  so 
that  coomuinders  can  fully 
undarstand  Ita  Importance  and 
application. 


1 Jun  77 


1 Aug  77 


1 Aug  77 


Continuing 


1 Jul  77 


1 Jul  77 


*Army  Management  and  Engineering  Training  Activity  (AMETA) . 


CONTROL 

MEA.SURES 


TRADOC  Action 


GORC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
CSA  Briefing 


ODCSPER  and 
TRADOC  Action 


TRADOC  Action 


OCSA  Action 


ODCSPER  Action 
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FINDING 


E,  Confusion  axlsts  throughouL  the  Army  concerning  the  relntlonshlp  between 
Resource  Mansgementi  Personnel  Nanagemonti  Leadership,  and  the  Organizational 
Effectiveness  Process. 


EXPLANATION 


Past  efforts  to  clearly  define  OE  and  to  relate  It  to  the  broader  areas 
of  leadership  and  oanagenent  hava  bean  inadequate.  Confublon  exists  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  OE  process  and  hov  It  differs  fron  content  expertise.  OB 
la  a process  that  focuses  on  organisational  and  interpersonal  processes  and 
caaltlonshlpa  such  as  consnunicatlona,  cooperation,  conflict  resolution,  etc. 
Although  the  OESO  looks  at  tha  total  organisational  aystem,  he  does  so  from 
the  perspective  mentioned  abova,  and  la  not  to  bo  confused  with  an  efficiency 
expert  or  resource  manager.  This  distinction  needs  to  be  understood  and 
preserved. 


RECOMMENDATION 


RESPONSIBLE  COMPLETION  CONTROL  ; 
AGENCY  DATE  MEASURES 


1,  Continue  tha  Army  policy  that  ODCSPER  & Continuing  ODCSPER  Action 

supports  tha  concept  of  OE  as  a TRADOC  OOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 

process  which  flows  out  of  the 

behavioral  sciences ; that  tha 

OESO  is  an  organisational  process 

consultant  only. 


FINDING 


F.  A requirement  exists  for  graduate  education  in  OE. 


EXPLANATION 

The  CETC  l$>week  course  trains  an  individual  in  basic  OB  skills.  It  is 
evident  that  additional  axpertlaa  la  required  throughout  the  Army  In  a number 
of  positions,  such  as  combat  development  and  training  development  poaltiona, 
school  faculties,  OESO  at  major  hsadquartara,  and  others. 
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RECOMMENDATION 


responsible 

AGENCY 


COMPLETION 

DATE 


CONTROL 

mi;asures 


1,  I(l«ntlfy  appropriate  AERB  ODCSPER  ASAP  ODCSPER  Action 

positions  for  OE  and  valldata  GOKC-IPR  (Quartorly) 

thaae  positions,  CSA  Briefing 


FINDING 

G,  The  US  Army  War  Collage  is  not  teaching  OE  to  Its  current  class.  The 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  however,  has  made  a commendable  effort 
to  Instruct  its  students  on  OE, 


EXPLANATION 

The  Army  War  Collage  and  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  arc  two  of 
the  most  essential  Army  educational  organisations  lni)titutlonillRjng  OE. 
Although  some  electlvts  are  being  taught,  little  is^elng  done  at  the  AWC 
to  Instruct  the  entire  student  body  on  OE.  Plans  ar'e  underway,  however,  to 
develop  sn  expended  program  of  inatructlon  on  OB  for'^hu  1978  AWC  class  and 
intagrate  this  Into  the  core  curriculum. 

The  Commend  and  Oanaral  Staff  College  should  be  commanded  for  tlin  2 day 
OE  semlner  conducted  In  March  1977.  As  a first  effort  it  was  innovative, 
useful,  and  represented  s sincere  desire  to  include  OE  In  the  curriculum. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RESPONSIBLE 

COMPLETION 

CONTROL 

AGENCT 

DATE 

MEASURES 

1.  Ensure  epproprieta  OE 

TRADOC 

Continuing 

TRADOC  Action 

inatruction  at  C&08C. 

GOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 

2.  Eneura  appropriate  OE 

ODCSOPS 

Continuing 

ODCSOPS  Action 

inatructlon  at  AMC. 

GOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
CSA  Briefing 
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FINDIMC 


Hi  The  OKTC  developed  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Course  (L&MDC) 
is  un  effuctlvet  highly  regarded  course  of  Instruction. 


EXPLANATION 


The  L&KDC  course  has  gained  a high  degree  of  acceptance  at  numerous  FORSCOM 
Installations,  and  Is  viewed  by  commanders  as  beneficial  for  Improving  officer 
and  noncornmlssloned  officer's  Interpareonal  leaderahlp  skills.  This  course  Is 
not,  however,  being  pursued  anywhere  else  In  the  Army  nor  is  it  recognised  as  an 
official  Army  course  of  instruction.  This  situation  craatas  problems  for  those 
Individuals  who  are  being  assigned  as  full-time  L&MDC  Instructors  and  falls  to 
ensure  that  the  Army  can  later  identify  personnel  who  have  acquired  these  skilla. 
TIh)  L&MDC  course  represents  una  possible  way  of  complying  with  the  CSA  instruc- 
tions to  TRADOC  to  Include  interpersonal  skill  development  Instruction  in  NCO 
education. 


RECOMMENDATION 


RESPONSIBLE 

AGENCV 


COMPLETION 

DATE 


CONTROL 

MEA.SURES 


1.  Determine  approprlatunesa  of  TRADOC 
Including  L&MDC  In  NCO  and  basic 
officer  education.  If  appropriate, 
recognise  It  as  an  official  Army 
course  of  Instruction. 


October  1977  TRADOC  Action 

COSC-lPR  (Quarterly) 
CSA  Briefing 


in. 


MANACKMRNt 


PINDTW! 


A.  CSA  n«edn  ta  contlnuounly  nmphaalKo  hia  pornonnl  Interest  in  OK  and 
l>erlo(Ucally  ovaluato  the  pror.reaa  hnlng  madn  In  Itn  instltutlonalLisatlon. 


KXPIANATION 

While  OK  effortH  at  IK)nA,  MILPRRCEN,  FORBCOlt,  USARRUR,  and  TRAnOC,  are 
maltlnR  Inroadn  towards  tlic  institutlonallxatlon  of  OK,  it  Is  evident  that 
there  Is  still  nlRnlflcont  resistance.  This  resistance  Is  abetted  by  the 
failure  of  DA  to  acknowledge  the  trade-offs  required  to  staff,  the  OK 
structure,  lack  of  Army  policy  on  OK,  and  lack  of  education  fbr  senior 
officers.  Overcoming  this  reslatanco  Is  not  easy. 

Tliroughout  I he  OKBO  aasossment,  senior  officers  Intervlowitd  emphasised 
the  need  for  constant  GRA  Involvement  and  mentioned  that  many  of  their  peers 
were  not  supportive  of  the  OK  effort.  In  some  Instances  tliu  impact  of  the 
GSA  interest  has  been  a misture  of  unrealistic  expectations  and  sealous 
unthuslasm.  tn  others  It  has  been  to  "wait  and  nee."  Overcoming  the 
resistance  at  high  levels  requires  CSA  Involvonont  and  expanded  ovnerahlp 
by  the  senior  Army  commanders  of  the  ok  effort.  Senior  offlcors  need  to 
follow  the  load  of  COR,  TRAOOC  in  supporting  the  GSA  doalros.  Additionally, 
os  has  been  noted  In  thin  study,  OK  Is  most  HUcr.essFul  where  conmandors  arc 
personally  Involved  In  an  OK  operation.  GSA  needs  tn  develop  and  periodically 
participate  In  OK  operations  on  the  Army  Staff  and  with  Army  conaanda. 

Lastly,  It  Is  eesenclal  that  the  CSA  keep  track  of  the  progress  of 
institutionalising  or.  An  officer  with  direct  access  to  the  GSA  Is  required 
to  serve  as  his  consultant  on  OK  mnttnre  and  ns  a monitor  of  OK  activities 
and  Che  Implementation  of  the  OK  Study  Group  report. 


RKCOfWKNDATlOHS 


RKSPONSIB1.K  COMPLETION  CONTROI. 
AGENCY  DATE  MFASURRS 


1.  Implement  the  OKSC  report.  ODCSPRR  ASAP 


ODGSPRH  Action 
COSO-tPR  (Qunrterlv) 
GSA  nrleflng 
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RESPONSIBLE 

AOENCy 


COMPLETION 

SATii 


2.  CSA  contlnua  to  emphaalae  . CSA  Continual 

OE  through  foruma  auch  at 

confarancaa,  naatlnga  w/ 
commandara,  waakly  aunmary 
artlcleu,  and  vlaita  to  tha 
flald. 

3.  CSA  dlacuaa  Army  OE  CSA  1 Jul  77 

objactivaa  and  Inltlatlvaa 

with  tha  Sacratary  of  tha  Army 
to  (a)  broadan  lagltlmacy  of 
tha  affort  and  (b)  aat  ataga  for 
Involving  Sue  Army  in  OE  actlvltlaa. 


4.  CSA  oat  tha  oxampla  by  ba>  CSA 
coning  Involvad  In  OE  actlvltlaa 
approprlata  to  hla  lavol  In  tha 
(a)  DA  Staff,  <b)  major  oonatanda, 

(c)  Army  Sacratariat, 

3.  Eatabliah  a machanlam  within  CSA 
oeSA  to  track  and  raviaw  axacu- 
tlon  of  OESG  raconaandatlona . 

6.  Wrlta  a HQDA  Plan  for  FT  78  OCSA 
with  CSA  guldanca  for  tha 
axpandad  Inplomentatlon  and 
conduct  of  OE  actlvltlaa  within 
tha  Amy  Staff  baaad  on  (a)  tha 
capabllltlaa  aatabllahad  under 
racombiandation  (b)  currant 

OE  actlvltlaa  in  HQDAt  and  (c)  tha 
Syatam  Davalopmant  Corporation  Raport 
"Suanary  of  OE  on  tha  Army  Staff," 
dated  21  March  1977. 


Aa  daslrad 


15  Apr  77 


1 Jun  77 


CONTROL 

MEASURES 


Nona 


(1)  OE  formally 
aatabllahad  aa 

priority  Amy  goal 
by  Sac  Amy. 

(2)  Sac  Amy  updata 
brlaflnga  by  DOSPER, 
DA.  (3)  Sao  Amy 
flald  vlaita  which 
Involve  obaarvatlon/ 
dlacuaalon  of  OE 
actlvltlaa. 

Nona 


None 


CSA  Briefing 
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FINDINC 

H.  Tim  growing  numbar  of  OF  nctivltlaa  throughout  the  Army  neeclH  to  be 
butter  coordinated. 


KXP1.AKAT10N 

OK  Inltlntlvea  and  functional  raquironents  have  accelarated  to  the  point 
where  there  is  a serious  imbalance  botwaan  OE  implamentation  efforts  and  tho 
concerted  development  of  OE  policy,  doctrine,  and  training.  The  extent  to 
which  multiplu  actiona  and  activities  are  ooord.^natad  in  nupport  of  Army-wide 
OK  matters  is  a growing  area  of  concern  to  those  Staff  agencies  which  have 
proponent  raaponelblltlas  as  wall  as  user  units.  Some  of  thaso  actions  are 
the  OETC  Kvaluatlon  Plan,  ARI  OE  Research  Plan,  PAO  Information  Plan,  the 
integration  of  OE  into  service  school  currlculuma,  the  OE  .Steering  Committee, 
and  diverse  UK  Implemontstlon  activities  in  ths  msjor  commands.  Some  positive 
steps  are  underway  in  this  area  to  Include  the  ADMINCEN  OE  Work/Study  Plan 
and  tho  revised  structure  for  the  OE  General  Officer  Steering  Committee, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

RI5SP0N.SmE  COMPLETION  CONTROL 
AGENCY  CATE  MEASURE.S 


1.  Plan  and  conduct  IPRa  on  the 
following  OE  actions  to  ensure 
substantive  and  timely 
coordination. 

ODCSPER 

and/or 

Qv'artarly 

OOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
and  eSA  Briefing, 

If  appropriate 

a.  OKTC  Evaluation  Plan 
(See  Annex  F) . 

TRADOC 

After  oBch 
phase 

Same 

as  above 

b.  ARI  OE  Research  Plan 
(See  Tab  V of  this  report). 

ODCSPER 

1 Jun  77 

Same 

ne  abovn 

c.  PAO  Information  Plan. 

ODCSPER 

15  May  77 

Same 

as  above 

d.  OE  Integration  in 
service  echools. 

TRADOC 

1 May  77 

Same 

at  above 

e.  Others,  as  Indloatsd, 
in  this  report. 

2.  Develop  a revleod  and 
expandid  agenda  for  the  OE 

ODCSPER 

3rd  Quorter 
1977 

ODCSPER  Action 

Steering  Committee  which  allows 
for  planning  by  action  offlcsrs, 
prior  to  the  mestlng,  and  moro 
interaction  by  tho  general 
officers  Involved, 
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FINDING 


C.  There  Is  a erlticnl  need  for  key  OR  etnff  personnel  to  stay  abreast  of 
OF.  activities  in  other  sorvlcos, 


RXriJlNATION 


Knowledge  of  the  experience  of  other  servlcoH  is  essential  If  the  Amy  Is 
to  capitalise  on  their  succeaaes  and  avoid  their  pitfalls. 


RKCOMMKNnATIONS 


RRSPONSIBU.  COMPLRTION  CONTROL 
AGENCY  DATE  HFASURRS 


1.  esA  dlsctiaa  OE  afforta/wlth 
other  aeivlce  chiefs  nnd  jlropona 
eatabllahment  of  Inturaarvice 
group. 

eSA 

1 Jul  77 

None 

‘ 1 

2.  Formallae  the  "ad  hoc  Inter- 
aervlco  groupi"  which  was  formed 
nt  the  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrlaon 
fflootlnga  to  explore/dlacuaa  OR 
mattera  of  Intereat. 

onesPRR 

1 Sep  77 
i Quartorly 
thereafter 

ODCKPRR  Action 

FINDING 

D.  Tliat  another  Independent  aaaeasment  be  made 

In  2 yeara  to 

reovaluata  progress 

In  Inatltutionallilng  UE. 


EXPLANATION 


The  Instltuclonalliatlon  of  OE  In  the  Amy  la  a difficult , comp.Tex,  and  highly 
Interactive  proceae  and  repreaenta  the  largaat  attempt  In  the  history  of  roanage- 
iiant  to  change  the  culture  of  a large  organisation . One  of  the  leseona  of  OE  la 
that  complex  procaaeea  ahould  he  periodically  revlewad  by  trained  outuldera.  Thin 
le  especially  aignlflcant  In  thla  oaaa  beceuae  of  the  many  mlaunderatandlnga  which 
exist  an  to  what  OR  la.  Thu  tendency  will  be  for  oonmendera  at  varloua  levala 
and  locatlona  to  reinterpret  doctrine  and  radofina  OR. 
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CONTROL 

MKASURFS 


10  XI » IMLNDATION 

RLSi'ONSlBLE  COMPLEtrON 
AOENOY  DATE 


1.  (Jons tl tutu  «n  OEEO  f<5llow-up  CSA  .Inn  7‘)  Nnno 

in  2 yonrs  to  provide  or  mana)}crH 

and  poltcymaVnrs  wltli  an  Indopondant 

view  of  tiia  I'ropruHfi  made  to 

Inat 1 tut lonnli zing  OE. 


FINDING 

E.  TIih  us  Army  AdmJniatratlon  Cuntor  (ADMINCKN)  OE  Work/Study  Plan  Program 
la  a comprehnnHivo  and  gonornl  plan  for  instltutlnnallziUK  OE  In  the;  Army, 


lOCPLANATTON 

The  ADMINL'EN  OE  Work/Ktudy  Prop, ram  provided  th«  flrat  concortod  effort  to 
uatabllnh  and  clarify  thu  major  roqulromenta  for  InatitutlonAllzlnn  Oi:  In  the 
Army.  Ah  auch,  It  wna  uaetl  extensively  by  the  OESG  in  the  conduct  of  this 
study  and  in  the  dovulopment  of  n more  refined  tlmo-plmsed  plan,  which  is 
designed  to  iuLcgratu  and  coordinate  the  (iffortH  of  H()DA,  MILPERCEN,  AKl, 

TKADOC,  ADMINCEN,  and  oETC  in  /conjunction  with  OE  Implcmontation  efforts  in 
the  field. 

it  is  unclear  at  tho  writing  of  tills  report  what  part  ADMTNCRN  will  continue 
to  assume  in  the  furthoranco  of  tills  program.  OETC  was  placed  under  direct 
control  of  DCST,  TRADOC  on  1 Apr  77  and  will  have  OE  combat  and  training  develop- 
mont,  training,  and  evaluation  functions  undnr  the  TRADOC  school  concept. 

Tho  ADMillCEN  program,  although  comprolianslvo  in  scope,  is  amhittous  for  one 
agency  or  organization  to  accomplish  without  a significant  increase  In  current 
staffing  levels  and  assigned  OE  trained  personnel.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
OESG  that  this  program  be  continued  by  TRADOC  as  a planning  and  staff  coordina- 
tion mechanism  and  refined  conaistent  with  the  OESG  findings  and  rocommendntlons, 


UECOMMENDATION 

RESPONSIBLE  COMPLIITTON  CONTROL 
AGENCY  DATE  MEASURES 


1.  Use  the  ADMINCEN  Work/Study  TRADOC 
Program  os  a planning  snd  etaff 
coordination  moclianlam  and 
refine  conslstont  wltii  the  OESG 
findings  and  rocommendattons. 


1 May  77  TRADOC  Action 

and  continuing 

thereafter 
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IV.  POLICY  AND  DOCTRINE 


FINDING 


A.  Current  Army  policy  and  doctrine  on  OE  are  inadequate. 


EXPLANATION 


There  Is  an  understandable  but  serious  Imbalance  between  OE  Implementation 
efforts  and  the  development  of  Army-wide  pollcyt  doctrine,  and  training 
requirements.  OESO  assignment  priorities  Initially  focused  on  field  commands 
to  meet  demands  for  this  expertise,  cultivate  Initial  acceptance  of  OE,  and  to 
provide  a base  of  experience  from  which  long-term  policy  and  doctrine  could 
bu  derived.  The  newness  of  OE  technology  within  the  military  dictated  that 
the  Army  proceed  on  this  basis  during  1975-76  with  Interim  DA  policy  guidance. 

This  guidance,  which  was  published  In  a HQDA  Letter  on  3 May  1976,  is 
now  Insufficient  to  provide  the  framework  for  Institutionalizing}  OE  and 
addreas  many  of  the  key  Issues  associated  with  accomplishing  this  goal, 

Some  of  these  issues  ere  In  the  areas  of  staffing  end  structure;  the 
definition  of  OE  and  related  terminology; A the  role  of  the  OESO  and  the 
confidential  nature  of  his/her  relationship  with  user  units;  and  the 
voluntary  versus  mandatory  aspects  of  OE.  For  example,  the  policy  which 
spscifleo  the  voluntary  use  of  OE  methods  and  trained  personnel  is  sound. 

This  docs  require,  however,  top  level  understanding,  encouragement,  and 
support  which  are  best  asserted  by  personal  example  on  the  part  of  a 
commander  rather  than  by  flat  or  benign  neglect.  Uow  to  translate  this 
Into  policy  and  doctrine  is  a ksy  Issue.  Another  issue  is  that  Immediate 
supervisors  of  OESOs  experience  difficulty  in  understanding  and  accepting 
the  consulting  duties  of  the  OESO  in  contrast  to  normal  staff  officers' 
duties. 


ATho  OESG  roconunended  definition  of  OE  is  as  follows t Commander's  use 
of  a systematic  four  step  process  which  guides  the  selective  military 
application  of  management  and  behavioral  science  methods  with  the  assistance 
of  technically  qualified  staff  personnel  to  (1)  assess  and  Improve  how  a 
unit  functions  to  accomplish  assigned  missions,  (2)  strengthen  the  chain 
of  command,  and  (3)  Increase  the  Involvement  of  people  at  all  levels  In 
improving  unit  and  individual  performance  and  combat  readiness. 

The  OE  process  includes  the  steps  of  assessment,  action  planning, 
Implometitntion,  and  follow-up/evaluation  with  the  direct  Involvement  of 
the  chain  of  command  and  the  tailored  application  of  OE  methods  to  meet 
unique  operational  needs  of  the  unit. 

Staff  personnel  who  assist  In  this  process  (1)  function  as  consultants, 
(2)  are  trained  and  qualified  through  attendance  at  the  USA  OE  Training 
Center  and  awarded  an  AST  SZ,  and  (3)  are  normally  assigned  to  a staff 
element  that  la  external  to  the  user  unit. 
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The  abBijnec  of  definitive  guidance  on  these  matters  results  In  comnmndors 
ut  various  levels  of  the  Army  who  are  passive  or  resistant  toward  further 
ImplementnLl on  of  OK.  Tliere  is,  therefore,  a need  to  reduce  this  confusion 
by  more  cleurly  establlslilng  Army  policy  and  doctrine  on  OK;  and  formally 
legitimizing  OK  activities  through  traditional  Army  channels,  such  as  an 
Army  Regulation. 

W1 til  the  vast  majority  of  OR  expertise  located  in  field  units,  TRADOC 
and  IIQDA  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  rapidly  expanding  Implementation 
activities.  There  is,  therefore,  a lack  of  published  Army  educational  and 
doctrinal  material  on  OK.  In  addition.  Army  doctrinal  publications,  such 
us  FM  101-5,  do  not  reflect  OK  missions,  functions,  and  capabllitlos. 

For  the  most  part,  OR  material  which  is  available,  v;as  developed  In  an 
ad  hoc  manner  to  moot  Immediate  local  needs  and  varies  widely  in  quality  and 
technical  accuracy.  Material  that  is  In  use  was  not  written  by  the  agency 
which  has  boon  formally  responsible  for  OK  doctrine  development  since  1975. 

Thus  far,  no  formal  medianiam  has  been  created  for  substantively 
documenting  OK  activities  and  lessons  learned  from  a technical  and  managerial 
point  of  view.  This  is  a serious  shortfall  since  meaningful  doctrine 
cannot  be  developed  without  the  benefit  of  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
how  OK  has  been  employed  in  the  Army.  Although,  the  OETC  Evaluation  Plan 
and  tlic  OK  Handbook  for  Comtnatiders  were  developed  to  bridge  this  gap,  neither 
initiative  provides  documented  case  studies  which  are  vital  to  informing 
and  educating  tlie  Army,  at  large,  on  the  wide  applicability  of  OR. 

The  C&GSC  .Study  of  the  combat  role  of  the  ORSO  is  in  a preliminary  stage 
and  la  considered  vital  to  the  long-term  institutionalization  of  OR,  Tt 
requires  further  refinement  and  validation  with  a field  test  ratlier  than 
relegating  this  concept  to  an  abstract  academic  oxerclse. 

In  conclusion,  TRADOC  and  IK)DA  are  in  n "catch  up"  phase  on  policy  and 
doctrinal  matters.  More  substantive  and  long-term  guidance  Is  critically 
needed  to  assist  In  rectifying  this  situation  and  stabilizing  plans  for  the 
institutionalization  of  OR.  Attention  must  focus  on  adhering  to  the 
essentials  of  OR  as  a technology  in  the  development  of  policy  and  doctrine 
rather  than  prostituting  its  application  under  growing  pressure  for 
uniformity  in  areas  such  as  structure,  staffing,  ond  training. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RI'SPONSIBLE  COMPLETION 
AGENCY  DATE 


1.  Publlsli  an  Army  Regulation  ODCSPER  1 Jul  77 

on  OK  which  includes  aa  a 
minimum  Che  ioliowlng  areas: 

a.  An  acceptable  opera- 
tional definition  of  OE  and 
related  terminology,  such  as 
interpersonal  aklll  training. 

b.  OESO  assignment  atablll- 
zutlun. 


c.  OESO  as  full-time  duty. 

d.  Confidentiality  and 
anonymity. 

и.  Consulting  duties  of  Che 
OESO. 

f.  Structure  and  staffing 
requirements,  to  include  space 
conversion  guidance. 

g.  Repetltlve/rautlllzatlan 
tours  for  OESOs. 

h.  Professional  education/ 
training  for  OESOs. 

I.  OE  interface  with  RR/EO, 
comptroller,  AMEDD,  chaplain,  CPO, 
and  other  staffs  whose  expertise 
complements  OE. 

J.  Roles  of  DA  civilian  and 
NCO  OE  trained  personnel, 

к.  Mlsslun/f unctions  of  ilQUA  and 
MACOM  headquarters,  OE  staff,  and 
consulting  elements. 


CONTROL 

MEASURES 


ODCSPER  Action 
GOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
CSA  Briefing 
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RESPONSIBLE 

AGENCY 


COMPLETION 

DATE 


CONTROL 

MEASURES 


l,  Mandatory  vs.  voluntary 
aspects  of  OE. 

m,  Use  of  external  consul- 
tants, military,  and  civilian. 

n,  OKSO  mutual  support  raqulre- 
ments  on  a geographical  'basis. 

2.  Publish  appropriate  OE  TRADOC 

doctrinal  literature  and 

Information,  such  as  a 
Commanders'  Handbook  on  OE. 

3.  Revise  currant  doctrinal  TRADOC 

literature,  such  as  FM  22-100 

and  FM  101-5,  to  Include  OE. 

4.  Develop  and  teat  the  TRADOC 

concept  of  the  combat  role 

of  the  OESO. 

5.  Establish  IG  Inspection  ODCSPER 

standards  relative  to  OE 

staff  elements  in  accord 
with  AR  on  OE. 


As  directed  TRADOC  Action 

by  TRADOC 
and  HQDA 

Same  as  Same  as  above 

above 


1 Jul  78  TRADOC  Action 


1 Aug  77  ODCSPER  Action 


FINDING 


B.  There  la  conslderahlo  confusion  about  the  primary  duties  and  role  of  the 
OESO  In  relation  to  RR/EO,  comptroller,  and  IG  staff  functions. 

EXPIJVNATION 


OE  is  based  on  the  military  application  of  behavioral  science  for  Improving 
distinctly  human  processes  which  affect  organizational  performance  and  combat 
readiness.  It  Is  understandable  where  other,  more  established  staff  elements 
are  concerned  about  how  this  technology  relates  to  their  missions  and  functions. 
Tills  situation  Is  further  complicated  by  the  consulting  role  of  the  OESO.  This 
consulting  expertise  Is  Intended  to  apply  to  any  Army  organization  and  command 
Issue  rather  than  relegating  It  to  strictly  human  resources  development  (lIRD) 
actions  and  programs. 
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With  the  emergence  of  OE  In  the  HRD  functional  area,  there  Is  a natural 
tendency  to  view  It  ns  another  program  In  the  vein  of  RR/EO.  This  misperception 
has  surfaced  In  a number  of  ways  and  hus  led  to  concern  and  conflict  between 
RR/EO  and  staff  elements.  First . a number  of  HR/EO  positions  have  been  converted 
to  OESO  positions  at  the  initiative  of  some  commanders  In  the  field,  This  action 
was  suggested  ns  an  option  but  not  required  under  the  HQDA  Letter  of  3 Nay  1976 
on  Army-wide  OE  activities  and  training.  Second,  tha  OESO  receives  extensive 
interpersonal  communciations  skill  training  and  education  in  human  behavior. 
Although  this  training  emphasizes  the  application  of  these  skills  as  they 
relate  to  organizational  systems  and  processes,  the  OESO  Is  perceived  by 
others  who  are  not  knowledgeable  of  OE  as  nothing  more  than  another  human 
relations  staff  officer  or  a highly  trained  HRD  manager.  Third,  OE.SOs  work  on 
a voluntary  and  non-dlrected  basis  with  user  units  and  have  enjoyed  a high 
demand  for  their  services.  At  some  installatlons/unlts  this  has  been  in 
contrast  to  RR/EO  staffs.  Fourth,  although  HQDA  has  stipulated  that  commands 
must  maintain  viable  RR/EO  programs,  there  Is  a perception  that  OE  is  Intended 
to  ultimately  replace  these  efforts.  Fifth,  DOH  interest  In  the  relationship 
between  RR/EO  and  OE  la  Increasing  since  other  services,  such  as  the  Navy, 
are  also  involved  In  similar  efforts  in  a more  Integrated  manner. 

Action  has  been  taken  by  OETC  to  ensure  OESOs  receive  a more  indepth 
appreciation  of  equal  opportunity  Issues  and  the  need  to  establish  a close 
working  relationship  with  RR/EO  staffs.  In  some  Instances,  this  situation 
Is  beginning  to  Improve  at  MACOM  headquarters  and  Inatullatlon  level.  The 
efforts  are  too  early  to  Indicate  a general  overall  Improvement  Army-wide. 

More  substantive  action  needs  to  be  taken  by  HQDA  so  that  a constructive  and 
enduring  resolution  of  this  issue  Is  achieved  rather  than  leaving  it  up  to 
initiatives  In  the  field. 

The  Impact  of  OE  on  comptroller  functions  Is  also  an  area  of  concern  since 
OE  focuses  on  management  assessment  and  ImprovemonL,  The  nature  of  the 
essential  differences  Is  two-fold  and  Is  substantial.  First,  OE  consulting 
skills  are  process  rather  than  content  oriented.  Although  an  OESO  Is 
knowledgeable  of  management-by-objectlvos,  for  example,  ho  Is  trained  to 
assist  units  In  adapting  this  method  In  a non-dlrected  manner  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  that  unit  and  only  at  the  request  of  the  commander.  His  focus 
Is  on  the  process  of  how  that  unit  selects  and  adopts  the  method  towards 
meeting  some  specific  requirement  rather  chan  developing  the  mechanical 
procedures  and  aesuming  staff  responsibility  for  Its  Implementation.  Second, 

OE  as  previously  mentioned,  focuses  on  the  distinctly  human  dimensions  of 
organizational  structure.  Although  OE  and  some  comptroller  functions  can 
be  and  should  be  mutually  reinforcing,  each  is  rooted  In  a distinctly  different 
concept  and  mode  of  operating.  The  OESO  Is,  therefore,  not  on  efficiency  expert. 
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SXiK-c!  UKSOs  aru  trainucl  in  urganizatiunal  aaauuaniunt  nathoda  tliuro  is 
concern  that  tills  role  duplicates  the  IG  function,  01!  assesments  are  only 
useful  when  they  are  conducted  on  a confidential  basis  with  units,  maintain 
Individual  anonymity,  ond  are  used  In  a developmental  manner  to  Improve  a 
unit  rather  than  as  a "report  card"  or  "club,"  In  addition,  the  OERO  Is 
not  a resolver  of  Individual  complaints  nor  Is  he  or  she  an  ombudsman.  The 
other  major  difference  between  OE  and  the  IG  function  is  the  manner  In  which 
OBSOs  perform  their  consulting  duties.  The  OBSO  does  not  render  Judgements 
against  a set  of  predetermined  standards.  This  is  left  to  the  commander 
and  his  chain  of  command. 

In  conclusion  there  are  substantial  concerns  and  perceived  coti.fllcts 
between  OE,  RR/EO,  comptroller,  and  IG  staff  elcmonts  which  nood  to  be 
reconciled  conceptually  and  operationally. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

RESPONSIBLE  COMPLETION  CONTROL 
AGENCY  DATE  MEASURER 


1,  Provide  appropriate  OE 
Instruction  and  Information 
to  RR/EO,  comptroller,  and 
IG  personnel. 

ODCSPER  1 Jul  77 

IG,  & COA 

ODCSPER,  IG,  and  COA 
Action 

2.  Provide  sufficient 
coverage  of  RR/EO,  comptroller, 
and  IG  functions  and 
responsibilities  In  the  OESOC 
so  that  (a)  OESOs  are  apprecia- 
tive of  chase  staffa  and  <b)  are 
willing  to  refer  problems  through 
a unit  chain  of  command  to  the 
appropriate  agency  when  the 
occasion  arises. 

TRADOC 

1 May  77 

TRADOC  Action 

3.  Amend,  where  appropriate. 

ODCSPER 

1 Sep  77 

ODCSPER  Action 

Army  regulatlona,  circulars, 
pamphlets,  policies,  etc., 
pertaining  to  RR/EO,  comptroller, 
and  IG  functions  to  provide  clari- 
fication and  support  for  OE. 
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FINDING 


C.  There  Is  a general  uoncurn  about  how  the  IG  will  examine  OE  staff  functlona. 


EXPLANATION 


OKSOs  and  their  Immediate  aupervlaora  who  wore  Interviewed  expressed  a 
concern  that  the  IG  will  require  access  to  unit  data  and  records  which  were 
gathered  and  maintained  on  a confidential  basin  In  support  of  OE  activities. 
Tn  date  I there  have  been  no  reported  Instances  where  this  has  occurred.  The 
widespread  nature  of  this  concorn  could  lead  to  a subtle  and  substantial 
imdermining  of  the  credibility  of  the  OESO. 


RECOMMENDATION 

RESPONSIBLE  COMPLETION  CONTROL 
AOENa  DATE  MEASURES 


1.  The  IG  should  not  have  IG  ASAP  ODCSPF.R  Action 

access  to  confidential  data, 

but  should  focus  inspections 

un  compllanco  with  the  Army 

Regulation  on  OE. 


FINDING 


D.  The  technical  system  to  support  OESOs  Is  not  well  defined  and  Its  adequacy 
varios  across  major  commands. 


EXPLANATION 


Since  OESOs  are  assigned  to  a variety  of  levels  In  the  Army  from  HQDA  to 
separate  brigades,  there  Is  a natural  tendency  for  them  to  become  Isolated 
in  the  absence  of  a clearly  defined  and  vigorously  managed  technical  support 
system,  This  system  must  operate  end  be  responsive  within  and  across  various 
staff  elements  and  each  of  these  levels  so  that  (1)  adequate  resources  are 
provided  in  a timely  manner  to  support  OE  activities,  especially  In  thoae 
Inatances  where  the  required  resourcee  are  greater  than  those  that  are  normally 
available  (2)  new  OE  technical  developiuenta  and  lessons  learned  can  be  quickly 
disseminated,  (3)  additional  OE  consulting  support  (military  or  civilian)  is 
readily  available,  especially  when  these  personnel  possess  unique  skills/ 
experience  and  (4)  OESOs  can  receive  advanced  professional  training. 


OESOh  who  have  worked  JoinLly  on  a temporary  basla  with  OESOs  from  other 
or|7,anlzations  or  with  managemont  or  human  roaourcea  doveiupmunt  apcclalists 
(RR/EO|  chaplain,  AMEDU  penronnal)  on  specific  projects,  contributed  to  a 
more  comprolionHi ve  and  effective  approach  to  those  projects.  This  Is  also 
true  when  OESOs  liuvu  boon  able  to  selectively  obtain  the  services  of  civilian 
OE, consultants  and  have  locally  based  L&MDC  instructors  to  augment  OE 
activities  and  training. 

The  location  of  OESOs  In  different  elements  of  a particular  division  or 
installation  tends  to  result  In  diaalpatud  and  isolated  OE  activities.  There 
Is  also  a lack  of  collaboration  between  OESOs  who  are  assigned  to  different 
major  commands,  such  as  PORSCOM  and  TRADOC,  but  are  collocated  on  the  same 
installation. 

Another  factor  which  affects  the  OE  technical  support  system  Is  commaitders 
and  OE  staff  managers  who  are  reluctant  to  provide  adequate  budget  support, 
computer  support  for  surveys,  and/or  are  fearful  of  creating  a "stovepipe" 
image  of  OE  consulting  activities.  There  Is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  a "atoveplpo"  and  what  is  pennissable  to  onurgizo 
and  manage  an  OK  staff  element.  As  a result,  some  OE  ttkinagers  have  restricted 
OESOs  to  performing  only  staff  work  at  MACOM  hesdqunrtars  with  tlie  rationale 
that  consulting  Is  an  operational  function  that  Is  outside  the  purview  of  tho 
organization's  responsibilities. 

This  is  further  reinforced  by  manpower  analysis  guidelines  that  are  applied 
to  headquarters  staffs.  Ocher  managers  narrowly  view  tliu  OESO  as  a local 
resource  wlilch  should  not  be  used  outside  thulr  .Staff  agency  or  command, 

Providing  a well  coordinated  and  open  OE  technical  information  network 
and  advanced  professional  training  are  other  major  dimenHions  of  this  support 
systum,  Cjuartorly  newsletters,  such  as  those  which  are  publJshod  by  FOR.SCOM, 
TRADOC,  and  USAREUR  und  periodic  workshops  for  OE.SOs  are  usolul  for  meeting 
command  needs  in  these  areas. 

In  conclusion,  there  Is  a ncud  for  a definitive  Army  policy  which  describes 
and  sanctions  a technical  OE  support  system  and  provides  tho  parnmetors  under 
which  this  system  will  operate  within  and  betwuutt  orgunizatlunal  levels  and 
various  staff  elements. 


RECOMMliNDATlONS 

RE.S1JONSIBLE  COMPLETION  CONTROL 
AGENCY  DATE  MEASURES 


1.  Describe  and  sanction  an  OE  ODCSPER  J .Jul  77  ODCSPER  Action 

technical  support  system  and 

provide  appropriate  guidance 

for  managing  and  sustaining 

this  system  (See  Annex  B). 
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RESPONSIBLE  COMPLETION 
AGENCY  DATE 


CONTROL 

MEASURES 


2,  Staff  agencies,  which  are  ODCSFER  1 Jul  77  ODCRPER  Action 

not  under  the  purview  of  OE 
staff  elamants,  e.g.,  DHIS 
RR/EO,  comptroller,  chaplain, 

AMEDD,  and  ARI,  should 
establish  appropriate  guidance 
concerning  their  role  In  tite 
OE  technical  support  system. 


FINDING 


E.  Limited  Implementation  of  OE  has  been  Initiated  In  the  Resarva  Components 
(RC)  and  presents  unique  challenges. 


EXPLANATION 

FORSCOM  lias  provided  limited  OE  consulting  support  to  a few  RC  units  and 
by  mutual  agreement  with  ODCSPER,  OA  Itaa  initially  aasumed  responsibility  to 
support  all  pilot  efforts  within  the  Reserve  Components.  During  the  past  2 
years,  ODCSPER,  DA  has  used  a MODES  officer  to  begin  examining  the  faaalblllty 
of  implementing  OE  In  the  RC  and  haa  provided  briefings  to  the  RC  Policy 
Council.  Fifth  Army  la  Interastad  in  participating  in  a FOKSCOM  sponsored 
conference  to  develop  a strategy  for  OE  in  the  RC  and  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  la  alao  becoming  Involved  in  OE  implementation  antlvlties.  To  data, 
no  concertad  analysis  and  planning  have  been  accomplished  relative  to  the 
RC. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RESPONSIBLE  COMPLETION  CONTROL 
AGENCY  DATE  MEASURES 


1.  Conduct  an  analysis  of  ODCSPER  1 Jul  77 

OE  activities  and  capahllltlas  FORSCOM, 

In  the  RC  to  determine  lessons 
laatned  and  the  faaalblllty  of 
imp  lamenting  OE  on  a broader 
Bcale. 

2.  Expand  OE  consulting  FORSCOM  ASAP 

asaiatanca  within  the  RC. 


ODCSPER  Action 
GOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 


FORSCOM  Action 
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ODCSPER, 
OCAR,  & NGB 


3.  Develop  « plan  for  the 
Introduction  of  OR  Into  the 
RC,  to  Include  Identifica- 
tion of  required  resourcea. 

4.  Augment  ODCSFER,  DA  and 
other  MACOM  headquarters  OE 
staff  elements  with  MOBDES 
personnel  to  support  OE 
planning  and  Implementation 
activities  for  the  RC. 


1 

) 

i 

1 


ODCSFER  & 
ODCSOPS 


1 Nov  77  ODCSFER  Action 

OOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
eSA  Briefing 


1 Jun  77 


ODCSFER  Action 


V.  EVALUATION  AND  RESEARCH 


FINDING 


A.  There  la  a need  for  quantifiable  reaearch  and  evaluation  programs  to 
support  the  refinement  of  OE  technology  as  it  pertains  to  the  Army  as  well 
as  OE  policy  I doctrine,  and  training. 


EXPLANATION 


The  US  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI)  OE  Research  efforts  began  on  a 
modest  basis  In  the  early  1970's  with  a project  in  a USASA  unit  In  USAREUR. 
Positive  results  from  this  project  led  to  exploring  expanded  applications 
of  OE  technology  In  the  32d  AADCOM  and  75  company-sized  units  In  USAREUR, 

ARI  OE  research  efforts  are  Increasing  as  a result  of  a CSA  briefing  on 
27  Dec  76  and  DDR&E  approval  of  $1.6  million  for  OE  basic  or  technical  base 
research  during  FY  78. 

A coordinated  S-year  OE  Research  Plan  Is  nearing  completion.  An  ARI 
sponsored  planning  conference  on  8-9  Feb  77  provided  basic  Input  for  this 
plan  and  Identified  the  need  for  further  coordination  with  OETC  and 
ADMINCEN  OE  evaluation  and  study  efforts.  Representatives  from  ARI; 

0DC8PER,  DA;  TRADOC;  ADMINCEN;  and  OETC  met  on  21-24  Mar  77  to  accomplish 
this  coordination  and  interface  the  respective  programs.  Detailed  Input 
from  the  OETC  Evaluation  Plan  is  needed  to  complete  the  ARI  Research  Plan 
as  well  as  the  Incorporation  of  OETC  and  MACOM  OE  research  needs. 

Although  coordination  and  planning  activities  have  improved,  OE 
research  remains  susceptible  to  elimination  from  the  R6D  budget  due  to 
general  congressional  hostility  toward  behavioral  science  research.  In 
addition,  ARI  Is  not  sufficiently  staffed  with  personnel  who  have  Indepth 
OE  research  experience.  The  two  researchers  who  supported  the  Initial  OE 
projects  have  departed  ARI  and  GS  grade  llmitatlnns,  which  affect  ARI 
staffing  levels,  are  a significant  obstacle  to  hiring  quality  OE  research 
personnel . 

Quantifiable  results  of  OE  are  currently  available  to  a limited  degree 
In  the  Army.  The  data  and  well  documented  caae  studies  and  experiences 
have  not  been  systematically  collected  and  analyzed. 

The  OETC  3-year,  five  phased  OE  Evaluation  Plan  la  comprehensive  In 
scope,  sophisticated  In  methodology  and  Is  vitally  necessary  for  OR  policy, 
doctrine,  and  training.  This  effort  Is  an  Initial  attempt  to  quantify  OR 
progress  in  the  Army  and  represents  a unique  and  perhaps  the  finest  approach 
to  program  evaluation  undertaken  by  the  Army  (See  Annex  F) . 
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In  L'oiicluH  Ion , cloHe  coordination  and  Hupport  for  the  AKI  OK  Hesenrch 
Plan,  the  OKTC  OE  Evnluntlon  Plan  and  ocher  OF.  Htudy,  evni nation , and 
research  efforts  are  crucial  If  the  Army  Is  to  appropriately  dt'termlne  the 
impact  and  full  potential  of  OF  and  provide  lonij  tern  justification  and 
support  for  its  continued  application. 


KFCOMMENDATTONS 


RRSPONSTDFE 

AOEMCY 


COMP  U?r  TOM 
OATF 


CONTROI. 

MEASURES 


1.  Coordinate  and  Incorporate 
appropriate  OE  research  and 
study  requirements  In  the  OETC 
Evaluation  Plan,  the  ARl 
Research  Plan,  and  the 
OllCSPER  Study  Program. 

ones PER 

1 Sep  77 

ODCSPER 

Action 

2.  Obtain  sufficient  numbers 
of  well-qualified  OE  research 
personnel  to  support  the 
ART,  5-year  OE  Research  Plan. 

ART 

1 Oct  77 

ODCSPER 

Action 

3.  Provide  ART  with  relief, 
on  an  exception  basis,  from 
current  GS  grade  limitations 
and  reductions  so  that  well- 
qualified  OR  reeearch  personnel 
can  be  obtained  by  FY  78. 

0DC8PKR, 

DA 

1 May  77 

ODCSPER 

Action 

4.  Ensure  that  the  TRAOOC 

OE  Work/Study  Program  reflecte 
the  ARI  Research  Plan. 

5.  Establish  a coordination 
link  between  ARI  and  OETC 
through  one  or  more  of  the 

TRADOC 

1 Oct  77 

TRADOC  . 

Action 

following!  (e)  aatebllehlng 
en  ARI  liaison  at  OETC{ 

(a)  ARI 

1 Oct  77 

ODCSPER 

Ac  t Ion 

(b)  conducting  work  reviews 
at  the  request  of  either 

(b)  ARI /OETC 

Continuing 

S ame  as 

above 

orgonieation;  (c)  ARI 
rapresancctlves  attending 
OETC  Evaluation  seminars. 

(c)  ARI 

1 Jun  77 
and  as 
announced 
thereafter 

Same  as 

above 

6.  Strongly  support  the  ART 
unfunded  FY  79  6.3  advanced 
development  research  request . 

ODCSPER 

onesRDA 

1 Jan  78 

Same  as 

above 

7.  Establish  coordination 
with  other  Federal  Government 
and  civilian  OE  research  efforts. 

ODCSPER 

15  Mar  78 

Same  ao 

above 
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FINDINC 


B,  'Hie  link  between  ODCRPER  and  ODCSRDA  on  OR  research  needs  improvement. 


EXPLANATION 


ODCSKDA  personnel  are  priimrily  trained  and  Interested  in  hardware-type 
research.  As  a result,  they  have  difficulty  understanding  and  appreciating 
the  need  for  OE  research.  The  existing  relationships  between  these  Staff 
agencies  Is  primarily  relegated  to  administrative  and  budgetary  matters, 
which  further  complicates  the  difficulties  in  conmunlcating  the  nature  and 
importance  of  OE  research.  The  coordination  proceee  also  takes  place  below 
general  officer  level  and,  thereby,  tends  to  shield  decisionmakers  from 
important  personnel  research  Issues. 


RECONMENnATIONS 


RESPONSIBLE 

AGENCY 


COMPLETION  CONTROL 

DATE  MEASURFS 


1.  CSA  confirm  the  C.SA 

requirement  for  and  empheslis 

the  Importance  of  OE  research 
with  the  DCSRDA. 

2.  ODCSRDA  support  OE  research  ODCSRDA 
requirements  with  DDR&E. 


2 May  77  None 


1 Jun  77  ODCSRDA  and 

ODCSPER  Action 


3.  DHRD/npPB  personally  present  ODCSPER 
OE  research  needs  to  appropriate 
level  in  ODCSRDA. 


16  May  77  ODCSPER  Action 
& continuing, 
as  required 


FINDING 


C.  The  US  Army  Research  Institute  (ART)  5-year  OK  Research  Plan  Is  Improving 
and  must  be  Implemented  In  FY  78. 

EXPLANATION 


A draft  5-year  OE  Research  Plan  was  developed  during  an  ARI  sponsored 
planning  conference  on  8-9  Feb  77.  Hie  following  five  priority  long  term 
research  thrusts  were  Identified  and  coordinated.  Final  coordination  is 
underway  with  DA,  ODCSPER  and  TRADOC  and  a detailed  plan  for  FY  78  has 
been  prepared. 

(1)  Criteria  of  Organizational  Effectiveness, 
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(2)  Organization  I’uncLionlng  (StrucLurea,  Process,  and  Problems). 

(3)  Parameters  of  the  OE  Process  (OESO  Selection  and  Development  and 
Delivery  Systems). 

(4)  Diagnostic  Methods. 

(5)  Development  of  Intervention  Strategies. 

The  plan  appears  adequate  for  guiding  basic  or  technical  base  research 
and  will  require  greater  refinement  with  research  sponsors  In  the  area  of 
advanced  development  reaearch.  One  of  the  areas  which  requires  further 
research  is  the  Impact  of  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Course 
(L&MDC)  on  attendees  and  their  unlta. 


RECOMMEHDA'ftONS 

RESPONSIBLE  COMPLETION  CONTROL 

AGENCY  DATE  MEASURES 


1.  ARI  complete  detailing  ARI 

of  S-year  OE  Reaearch  Plan, 

Incorporata  all  relevant  Army 
research  naada,  and  obtain  final 
approval  from  ODCSPER. 

2.  Initiate  scheduled  research  ART 

efforta  In  FV  78 i 


a.  Develop  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  ef fectiveneaa 
of  Army  organisations. 

b.  Develop  criteria  for 
organisational  procceses. 

c.  Develop  taxonomy  of 
Army  organisational  structuree 
und  procaeaea,  and  typical 
aaaoclated  problems  and 
cllmatea. 

d.  Davelop  and  taet 
hypothsaes  relating 
organisational  atructurea/ 
procaasaa  and  organisational 
outcomea. 


1 Jul  77  ODCSPER  Action 

OOSC-IPR 
(Quarterly) 


(See  ODCSPER  Action 

Schedules 

Below) 

1 Oct  77  - 
30  Sep  81 


1 Mar  78  - 
30  Sep  82 

I Oct  77  - 
30  Sep  78 


1 Mar  78 
30  Sep  82 
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RESPONSIBLE 

AGENCY 


COMPLETION 

DATE 


CONTROL 

MEASURES 


e.  Develop  operational 
description  of  the  conditions 

for  and  dynamics  of  the  OE  process. 

f.  Develop  alternative 
diagnostic  methodologies. 

g.  Develop  taxonomy  of  OE 
techniques. 

h.  Develop  new  Intervention 
techniques  for  gaps  Identified  In 
g above, 


1 Oct  77 
30  Sep  82 


1 Mar  78  - 
30  Sep  79 

1 Mar  78  - 
30  Sep  80 

1 Jun  78  “ 
30  Sep  79 


VI.  ASSIGNMENT,  SELECTION,  AND  UTILIZATION 


FINDING 


The  expansion  of  OE  In  the  Army  requires  personnel  management  procedures 
for  the  selection,  assignment,  utilization,  and  professional  development  of 
OE  personnel  which  are  clearly  enunciated  and  understood. 

EXPLANATION 


Within  the  Army  personnel  management  system  there  are  multiple  and 
conflicting  demands  for  high  quality  people,  e.g.,  ROTC,  USMA,  L'SAREC,  and 
OE.  Additionally,  no  formal  priority  has  been  established  for  MILPERCEN 
concerning  the  selection,  assignment,  and  utilization  of  OE  personnel.  As 
a result,  MILPERCEN  Is  constrained  to  fill  OE  positions  with  high  quality 
personnel.  MILPERCEN's  ability  to%elect  quality  officers  is  expected  to 
Improve  now  that  the  requirement  for  all  OESOs  to  be  in  OPMS  specialty 
41  has  been  lifted. 

As  OE  expands,  so  docs  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  managing 
increasing  numbers  of  OESOs  and  personnel  who  are  Identified  to  fill  key 
OE  management  positions  in  the  Army.  Although  the  one  MILPERCEN  action 
officer  Is  doing  an  outstanding  job,  a number  of  policy  issues  need  to  be 
resolved',  written,  and  promulgated  to  inform  OESOs,  their  supervisors,  and 
personnel  managers,  particularly  MILPERCEN  assignment  officers. 

The  utilization  of  personnel  is  a command  prerogative.  However,  OESOs 
are  assigned  to  a particular  contnand  based  upon  the  command's  validated 
requirement  for  OE  trained  personnel.  Some  OETC  graduates  have  not  been 
assigned  to  OESO  positions  or  have  otherwise  been  utilized  in  ways  that 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  skills  obtained  through  their  extensive  training. 
Commanders  must  ensure  that  these  highly  skilled  Individuals  are  utilized 
in  an  OE  role  in  support  of  the  organizational  mission.  In  the  past  the 
HQOA  stabilization  policy  has  been  liberally  Interpreted  in  order  to  meet 
other  requirements.  OESOs  do  not  become  fully  effective  until  they  have 
4-6  months  experience.  Considering  the  length  of  the  course  mid  the  field 
demand  for  services  of  OESOs,  it  Is  Important  that  18  - 24  months  utilization 
be  achieved.  The  stabilization  policy  must  be  clearly  stated  and  enforced. 
Additionally,  it  la  apparent  that  there  will  be  requirements  for  routillzatlon 
of  repetitive  tours  for  some  OE  trained  personnel  In  OE  assignments,  such  as 
In  higher  headquarters  of  at  OETC. 

Individuals  who  liave  an  educational  background  in  OE  and  behavioral 
science  are  not  Intensively  managed.  Identification  of  such  persons  would 
assist  in  the  selection  of  key  OE  managers.  However,  behavioral  science 
degree  requirements  vary  greatly  within  the  civilian  academic  world  and 
currently  it  Is  not  possible  to  relate  a specified  degree  with  OR-related 
Bubjec  ts. 
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Another  facet  of  tlu'  OE  personnel  management  Issue  la  the  question  ot 
Intensively  managing  Individuals  who  have  a background  In  OE.  Since  OE  la 
not  an  OPMS  specialty,  such  Individuals  are  not  Intensively  managed.  MII.PFRCEN 
does  monitor  the  professional  development  of  officers  involved  In  OE.  Though 
it  la  too  early  to  determine  the  degree  of  Intensified  management,  If  any  Is 
required,  monitoring  should  continue  since  the  career  Impact  of  an  OE 
assignment  Is  of  some  concern  to  OESOs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RESPONSIBLE 

AGENCY 


COMPLETION 

DATE 


CONTROL 

MEASURES 


1.  Provide  MILPERCEN  policy 
and  guidance  concerning 
the  priority  relationship  of 
OE  assignments  to  other  priority 
assignment  considerations; 
l.e.,  ROTC,  USMA,  USAREC. 

ODCSPER 

15  May  77 

ODCSPER  Action 

2.  Assign  additional  staff 
officers  to  the  OE  personnel 
management  function  in 
MILPERCEN. 

MILPERCEN 

15  May  77 

ODCSPER  Action 

3.  Provide  MACOMa  with  policy 
and  guidance  on  minimum 
utilization  (in  terms  of  time) 
of  OE  trained  personnel. 

ODCSPER 

1 Jul  77 

ODCSPER  Action 

A.  Publish  policy  and  guidance 
on  stabilization  of  OESOs  for 
at  least  18  months  after 
graduation  from  OETC. 

ODCSPER 

1 Jul  77 

ODCSPER  Action 

S.  Institute  a procedure  to 
ensure  personnel  management 
officers  are  Informed  of  all 
aspects  of  OE. 

MILPERCEN 

1 Aug  77 

MIIJPERCEN  Action 

6.  Continue  to  monitor  key 
OE  management  positions. 
(Already  in  progress.) 

ODCSPER 

Continuing; 
completion 
coincides 
with  final 
determination 
of  optimal 
OE  staffing. 

ODCSPER  Action 
GOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
CSA  Briefing 
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RESPONSIBLE 

AGENCY 


COMPLETION 

DATE 


CONTROL 

MEASURES 


( 


I 


7.  Continue  to  monitor  the 
professional  development  of 
officers  Involved  In  OE. 


MILPERCEN  Continuous  ODCSPER  Action 

completion  GOSC-IPR  (Quarterly) 
CSA  Briefing 


8.  Develop  more  specific 
criteria,  other  than 


ODCSPER  1 Aug  77  ODCSPER  Action 


general  dlaclpllnea,  for 
identifying  indlviduala 
with  appropriate 
educational  backgrounda 
In  OE. 


vn.  PROFESS  lONAI.  TRAININO  OK  OE  TRATNEI)  PERSONNEL 


FI  NOTNC. 


OESOs  need  additional  proEeasional  tmininp. 


EXPLANATION 

Tlie  formal  instruction  provided  by  the  16-weok  OESOC  only  provides  the 
minimum  essential  skills  necessary  to  perform  as  a consultant.  The  dynamic 
nature  of  the  state-of-the-art  and  the  vast  amount  of  Information  not 
covered  in  the  OESOC  POl  requires  that  the  OESO  continually  receive  timely 
and  relevant  technical  trainlnR  to  update,  refine,  and  expand  his/her  basic 
skills.  A majority  of  people  Interviewed  by  OESC  felt  that  the  Army 
Regulation  on  OE  should  be  explicit  on  the  subject  of  OF.SO  training  and 
development  activities  which  are  subsequent  to  their  attendance  at  OETC. 
OETC  has  maintained  some  contact  with  OESOs  In  the  field.  Tills  contact 
has  been  critical  to  stimulate  further  professional  training  and  to  upgrade 
OESO  knowledge  and  skills.  However,  no  formal  system  exists  to  provide  tlie 
field  with  OE  technical  information,  although  extensive  Information  Is 
available  In  academic  and  research  communities  as  well  as  within  the  Army 
and  other  military  services.  Although  several  OE  bulletins  are  being 
published  hy  various  agencies,  they  do  not  adequately  meet  the  field  needs 
for  technical  information. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RESPON.STBLE  COMPLETION  CONTROL 

ACENiri'  DATE  MEASURES 


1.  Conduct  OE  training 
courscs/activlt ies  on  a 
regional  basis. 

TRADOC  6 
MACOMs 

1st  activity 
Hclieduled  May 
77;  continuing 

MACOM  Action 
(Quarterly) 

2,  Designate  a single  proponent 
agency  for  OE  technical 
information. 

TRADOC 

1 May  77 

TRADOC  Action 

3.  Collect,  disseminate,  and 
publish  OE  technical  information. 

TRADOC 

Continuous 

TRADOC  Action 

4.  Legitimize  professional  OE 
training  activities  in  policy 
and  guidance  documents  and 
support  at  MACOM  level. 

ODCSPER 
& MACOMs 

1 Jul  77 

ODCSPER  and 
MACOM  Action 

5,  Include  professional 
training  in  appropriate 
budget  documents. 

ODCSPER 
6.  MACOMs 

Dependent  on 
budget  cycle, 
begin  w/FY  78 
budget 

ODCSPER  and 
and  MACOM  Action 
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RESPONSIBLE 

AGENCY 


COMPLETION 

DATE 


CONTROL 

MEASURES 


6.  Develop  nonresident 
instruction  in  OE 
related  skills. 

TRADOC 

1st  CO u r s a 
continuing . 

TRADOC 

Action 

7.  Develop  a series  of 
short  training  courses 
in  advanced  OE  skills. 

TRADOC 

1st  course 
due  Jul  78; 
continuing 

TRADOC 

Action 

8.  Conduct  refresher 
training  for  OESOC 

TRADOC 

1 Oct  78 

TRADOC 

Action 

graduates  returning  to 
OE  duties, 
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VIII.  KXTI'RNAI,  CONSUI/riNf, 


FINDING 


OF.SOb  require  outside  support  In  the  form  of  civilian  and  military 
consultants  to  assist  In  initiating  and  reviewing  OF  activities, 

EXPLANATION 


Civilian  consultants  and  OESOs  at  HQDA  and  In  MACOM  headquarters  have 
been  successfully  used  to  initiate  and  selc'tlvely  support  OF  activities 
at  a variety  of  levels  in  the  Army.  The  use  of  tills  outside  expertise  to 
augment  the  OETC  faculty  Is  also  considered  by  many  OEf?Os  as  one  of  the 
primary  strengths  of  the  OF  effort.  This  consulting  support  has  enhanced 
the  quality  and  acceptance  of  Army-wide  OE  efforts  and  Is  necessary  to 
expand  the  training  and  experience  possessed  by  most  OESOs,  Contracts  with 
civilian  consultants  are  normally  requested  on  an  as  needed  and  competitive 
bid  basis  with  due  attention  to  Army  contracting  requirements.  However, 
the  hiring  and  use  of  these  consultants  has  been  Impeded  by  (1)  OESOs  who 
have  not  been  trained  to  develop  technical  statements  of  work  for  contracts, 
(2)  OE  staff  managers  and  OEfOs  who  are  unfamiliar  with  contract  procedures 
and  (3)  local  contracting  and  budget  offices  which  are  administratively  slow 
and  not  knowledgeable  of  this  type  of  consulting. 

RKCOMMENDATIONS 

RESPONSIBLE  COMPLETION  CONTROL 

AGENCY  DATE  MEASURES 


1.  Maintain  an  Army  policy 
of  using  civilian  consultants 
on  a selective  basis  to  support 
specific  OE  activities  and 
training. 

ODCRPEP. 

1 

Jul 

77 

ODCSPFR 

Action 

2.  Issue  definitive  guidance 

ones PER  & 

1 

Jul 

77 

ODCSPER 

& 

on  the  selection  and  use  of 

MACOMs 

MACOM  Action 

civilian  consultants, 
associated  budgetary  matters, 
and  reviewing  OE  contract 
activities'. 

3.  Review  OE  consulting 

onesPER 

1 

Jul 

77 

ODCSPER 

Action 

contractual  procedures  and 
requirements  to  (a)  Improve 
administrative  procedures, 

(2)  educate  OESO/OE  managers, 

(3)  provide  guidance  and 
recommendations  to  MACOMs. 
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lUiSPONSllJLE 

AGENCY 


COMPLETION 

DATE 


CONTROL 

MEASURES 


4.  Develop  a list  of 
consulting  firms  and 
their  capnbllltleB  for 
referral  by  MACOMsi  This 
list  la  for  Information 
only  and  not  an  indorsement 
of  qualifications. 

5.  Devote  a portion  of 
the  OETC  curriculum  to 
educating  OESOa  on  the 
contract  process  and  working 
relationships  vMrh 
external  consultants. 

6.  Establish  an  Army  GE  ODCSPER  1 Dec  77 

strategy  advisory  group 

comprised  of  prominent 
civilian  consultants  for 
periodic  assistance  in 
reviewing  Army-wide  OR 
implementation  efforts. 


ODCSPER,  DA 


1 Dec  77 

update 

annually 


TRADOC 


I Sep  77 


fi6 


ODCSPER  Action 


TRADOC  Action 


ODCSPER  Action 


J.X.  OE  OPERATIONS 


FINDING 


A.  The  use  of  OE  and  OE  trained  personnel  can  lead  to  significant  improvements 
In  unit  performance  provided  this  technology  is  focused  on  mission  essential 
requirements  and  is  tailored  to  a unit. 

EXPLANATION 

OE  Is  effectively  and  systematically  being  ased  by  ccmmanders  who  have 
taken  the  time  to  become  more  knowledgeable  of  the  technology  and  personally 
involved  in  its  application.  Once  commanders  take  this  course  of  action 
they  quickly  see  the  utility  of  selectively  using  OE  and  its  application 
spreads,  As  a result » OESO  duties  are  full  time  rother  than  part  time. 

Itnnedlate  improvements  in  organizational  communications , teamwork,  and 
problem  solving  with  the  application  of  relatively  unsophisticated  methods 
and  OESO  support  have  occurred  in  areas,  such  as  unit  operations,  training, 
maintenance,  and  administration,  and  staff  management  in  higher  headquarters. 

OE  Is  beginning  to  also  be  applied  in  support  of  installation  management  and 
community  development.  Some  of  the  organizations  and  Installations  which  have 
experienced  these  results  are  the  82d  Airborne  Division  at  Ft.  Bragg,  Ft.  Carson, 
Ft.  Riley,  and  Ft,  Hood,  and  the  Personnel  Information  and  Systems  Directorate 
(PERSIND)  in  MILPERCEN.  PERSIND  represents  the  longest  term  application  of 
OE  <4  years)  and  the  most  dramatic  organization-wide  improvement  effort,  to 
date,  in  an  Amy  Staff  environment. 

OE  techniques  have  also  been  usefully  employed  in  ODCSPER,  DA  since  1975 
with  part  time  OE  consulting  assistance.  This  has  led  to  OE  activities  in 
other  DA  Staff  agencies,  such  as  ODCSLOG,  OTSG,  and  ODCSOPS,  to  include  the 
Concepts  and  Analysis  Agency  (CAA).  For  the  most  part  these  have  been  pilot 
efforts  due  to  the  limited  availability  of  OK  consulting  support  and  have 
resulted  in  some  short  ranged  Improvements. 

OE  has  been  used  to  support  top  level  planning  and  goal  setting,  organiza- 
tional realignment  caused  by  manpower  reductions,  streamilnlnp  administrative 
and  staff  operations;  and  clarifying  intra  and  Inter  organizational  roles  and 
responsibilities.  Similar  types  of  OE  applications  have  been  conducted  and 
are  continuing  in  FORSCOM  headquarters,  TRADOC  headquarters.  Military  District 
of  Washington,  and  Computer  Systems  Command.  USAREUR  headquarters  has  also 
recently  implemented  OE. 

One  OE  technique  called  the  Leadership  Transition  Meeting  is  receiving 
increasing  attention  by  battalion  commanders  and  some  staff  managers.  This 
technique  greatly  assists  a unit  transition  to  a new  commander.  An  article 
describing  this  technlqu.'  appeared  In  the  March  1977  issue  of  Army  magazine. 
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In  general , OE  Is  considered  highly  practical  and  relevant  to  a wide 
variety  of  Army  issues  and  organizations  and  refiulres  full  time  assistance 
of  OE  trained  personnel.  Command  or  organization-wide  improvements  using 
OE  In  division,  Installation,  or  major  command  headcfuarters  require  a 
sustained  effort  over  a period  of  3-5  years.  Short  term  results,  however, 
can  be  achieved  provided  cotmanders  are  willing  to  become  personally 
involved  and  focus  OE  applications  on  mission  essential  requirements. 

RECOMMENDATTONS 

RESPONSIBLE  COMPLETION  CONTROL 

AGENCY  DATE  ::LASURES 


1.  Widely  publicize  this 
finding  us  port  of  the  OPA 
and  MACOM  OE  Information 
plans,  to  Include  the  publication 
of  articles  and  case  studies. 

OPA  & 
MACOMs 

1 Sep  77 

ODCSPER 

Action 

2.  Indicate  In  the  AR  that  the 
duties  of  OE  trained  personnel 
are  full  time. 

ODCSPER 

1 Jal  77 

ODCSPER 

Ac  tlon 

FINDING 


B.  OESOs  arc  generally  viewed  as  well  trained  and  are  beat  assigned  and 
utilized  In  teams. 


FJCPLANATlON 


Tlie  majority  of  commanders  and  managers,  who  were  Interviewed  as  part 
of  this  study,  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  skllla,  abilities,  and 
credibility  of  the  OESOs  assigned  to  their  units.  OESOs  who  are  senior 
captalna  and  field  grade  officers  are  preferred,  especially  those  who  have 
had  troop  or  comnand  and  staff  experience. 

OESOs  who  were  Interviewed  indicated  the  need  to  work  In  teams  on 
specific  OE  activities  due  to  the  significant  demands  associated  with 
consulting  duties  and  to  ensure  unit  aaseasmenta  are  conducted  In  the  roost 
objective  manner  possible.  O'  average,  OESOs  require  4-6  months  before 
they  are  fully  operational  as  consultants.  This  is  primarily  a function  of 
the  newness  of  OE  in  the  Army  and  the  requirement  to  be  personally  credible 
within  a particular  coTmand,  The  most  common  frustration  voiced  by  OESOs 
is  the  lack  of  computer  support  in  the  field  for  the  General  Organizational 
QuesHonnalre  fGOO>  survey.  A few  enterprising  OESOs  have  developed  their 
own  rudimentary  computer  programs  to  process  the  survey  and  one  officer  in 
USAREUR  had  the  survey  translated  Into  German  for  OE  activities  with  local 
nationals  who  work  for  the  Army. 
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Thus  far,  OK  Is  being  applied  In  the  field  primarily  at  battalion  level 
and  for  Internal  improvements  In  some  Staff  agencies.  A few  ORSOs  have  been 
able  to  Involve  higher  levels  of  command  in  OE  activities.  Failure  to 
bridge  this  gap  will  ultimately  lead  to  frustrated  and  dissipated  attempts 
to  use  this  technology.  Some  Inroads  are  beginning  to  be  made  In  the 
areas  of  installation  management,  coimunity  development,  and  hospital 
management.  These  areas  are  not  covered  in  any  depth  in  the  current  OETC 
curriculum  although  each  presents  a unique  environment  for  the  application 
of  OE.  OESOs,  for  example,  who  are  assigned  to  USAREUR  need  to  have  more 
than  a cursory  appreciation  of  how  OE  can  be  used  In  support  of  community 
development.  With  the  advent  of  DARCOM's  Interest  In  OE,  OESOs  need  to 
become  familiar  with  OE  applications  In  support  of  project  and  depot 
management  in  a high  technology  and  complex  organizational  environment, 
whl'  h has  a largo  civilian  workforce, 

OESOs  need  to  Improve  their  ability  to  assist  units'  shift  from  the 
organizational  assessment  phase  Into  the  Implementation  phase  of  the 
OE  process.  This  requires  an  ability  to  appropriately  and  convincingly 
advise  commanders  on  the  necessity  for  this  course  of  action.  It  also 
requires  technical  deslg;n  skills  for  tailoring  specific  OE  methods  to 
assessment  findings  and  the  unique  needs  of  the  unit.  Additional  OBSO 
training  Is  needed  on  how  to  design  and  conduct  evaluations  of  OE  activities 
and  how  to  efficiently  document  their  experiences  and  lessons  learned  as 
feedback  to  OETC  and  TR.\D0C.  Thu  MXpflnsfnn  o'"  OE  into  different  types 
of  organizations,  mriiiagemont  processes,  and  environments  (to  Include 
foreign  nationals)  and  the  requirement  for  the  refinement  of  OF.  technical 
skills  presents  a special  challenge  to  OETC.  These  developments  will 
probably  require  additional  Instruction  at  OETC,  to  Include  a lengthening 
of  the  OESOC,  and/or  advanced  professional  training  which  Is  exported 
to  the  OESOs  by  OETC  or  a MACOM  OE  staff. 

One  of  the  moat  common  observations  of  OESOs  is  that  they  are  a 
highly  motivated  group  of  young  officers  who  are  willing  to  devote  endless 
hours  to  the  furtherance  of  OE  in  the  Army.  This  is  indeed  remarkable 
since  they  are  highly  dispersed  throughout  the  Army!  operate  In  relative 
Isolation  and  In  a fairly  autonomous  manner  with  user  units;  have  only 
the  minimum  DA  guidance  in  the  form  of  an  HQDA  letter  to  legitimize  their 
presence  in  a unit;  have  not  been  preceded  by  maasive  Information  and 
mandatory  educational  efforts;  are  minimally  supported  by  an  111  defined 
and  ad  hoc  staff  management  system  that  Is  easily  diverted  to  other 
matters;  provide  advice  to  commanders  In  areas  that  are  usually  emotionally 
charged;  and  frankly  don't  have  the  vaguest  notion  what  Impact  this  duty 
will  have  on  their  careers. 

As  one  general  officer  remarked  about  OETC:  "This  is  the  first  time 

the  Army  has  ever  established  a course  for  comnande rs . " The  consulting 
duties  of  an  OESO  provide  extensive  Insight  and  preparation  for  command 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  technology,  training,  and  the  experiences  derived 
from  close  working  relationshipe  with  comnanders  and  managers  at  a variety 
of  levels.  The  role  of  the  OESO  la  extremely  demanding  because  many  of  the 
issues  he  or  she  is  dealing  with  are  closely  related  to  a commander's  self 
image  and  peraonal  leadership  style.  The  common  reaction  that  "OE  la  nothing 
more  than  good  laaderahlp"  attests  to  this  fact. 
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RECOMMKNDATIONS 


f 

^ j 
i 


RRSPONSIBLF. 

AGENCY 


I 1.  tncorporati  the  following  ODCSPER 

[ policy  Into  the  Army  Regulation 

i on  OE:  "A  minimum  of  two  OESOs 

I will  be  assigned  to  dlvlalono  and 

Installatlona  and  major  command 
I headquartera  and  will  not  be 

! assigned  below  these  levels, 

! unless  authorised  on  an 

j exception  basis." 

; ' 2.  Encourage  commanders  to  ODCSPER 

support  close  professional 
relationships  and  mutual 
aaslatance  between  OESOs, 

{ on  a geographical  basis, 

> regardlass  of  the  comnand 

\ to  which  they  are  aaslgncd. 

3.  Include  Instruction  In  TRADOC 

; I the  OESOC  on  (a)  OE 

j I applications  In  the  areas  of 

: Installation  and  project 

, management,  comnunity 

I development,  hospital  management; 

j and  other  typos  of  management 

as  deemed  appropriate  (b)  design 
skills  involving  transitioning 
units  from  the  assessment  to 
the  implementation  phase 
of  the  OE  process  and  (c) 
msthods  for  evaluating  OE 
I activities  and  documenting  OE 

I experiences  and  lessons  learned. 

4.  Stabilise  OESO  assignments  ODCSPER 

be  for  a minimum  period  of 

I 18-24  montha . 


I 

I 


I 
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COWLETION 

DATE 


CONTROL 

MEASURES 


I Jul  77  ODCSPER  Action 


1 Jul  77  ODCSPER  Action 


1 Sep  77  TRADOC  Action 

u 


1 Jul  77  ODCSPER  Action 


i 

I 


X.  INFORMATION 


FINDING 


There  Is  a general  information  void  on  OE  at  all  levels  In  the  Armyi 

EXPLANATION 


A comprehensive  Integrated  OE  Information  Plan  is  required.  The  HQDA 
Public  Affairs  Office's  current  effort  at  developing  a plan  may  meet  this 
requirement.  However)  extensive  input  and  cooperation  from  various  Army 
headquarters  and  Staff  elements  Is  neceaaary  to  develop  and  execute  this 
comprehensive  plan.  Tliere  la  a specific  need  to  inform  general  officers, 
senior  commanders,  and  staffs  on  OE  on  a periodic  and  timely  basis.  For 
example,  OE  has  not  received  adequate  attention  and  emphasis  In  the  CSA 
Weekly  Summary.  This  need  cannot  be  mat  In  the  time  required  by  solely 
relying  on  existing  service  schools  and  senior  service  schools  which 
meet  long  term  information  requirements. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

RESPONSIBLE  COMPLETION  CONTROL 

AGENCY  DATE  MEASURES 


1.  Implement  OPA  OE  Information 
Plan. 

OPA 

Continuing 

OPA  Action 

C30SC-IPR 

(Quarterly) 

2.  The  CSA  Weekly  Summary 
contain  appropriate  OE 
Information. 

OCSA 

Continuing 

(Monthly) 

OCSA  Action 

3.  MACOMs  establish  their  own 
OE  Information  Plans, 

MACOMs 

1 Jul  77 

MACOM  Action 

XI. 


RF.SmiHCKS 


FINDING 


A.  Tliert'  is  a lack  of  general  guidance  on  budgeting  for  OE  activities, 

EXPLANATION 


With  the  exception  of  funds  for  OITTC,  there  were  no  funds  earmarked 
for  OE  In  the  FY  77  Army  budget.  OE  funding  is  currently  accomplished  In 
an  ad  hoc  manner  due  to  the  recent  increase  of  OE  activities  In  major 
commands. 


RF/IOMMENDATIONS 

RESPONSIBLE 

AGENCY 

COMPLETION 

DATE 

CONTROL 

MEASURES 

1.  Publish  budget  guidance. 

ODCSPER  & 
GOA 

30  Apr  77 

ODCSPER  & CO A 
Action 

2.  MACOMs  provide  budget 
planning  guidance  to 
subordinate  commands, 

MACOMs 

For  Input 
to  PARR, 
POM,  BER, 
COB,  etc. 
As  appro- 
priate 
(initially 
for  FY  78 
budget ) . 

DCSPER  Action 

FINDING 


B.  The  lack  of  an  Army-wide  GOQ  survey  capability  has  hampered  the  conduct 
of  OE  activities. 


EXFUNATION 


The  Interim  version  of  the  general  organizational  questionnaire  ((!0q) 
survey  ADP  program  waa  not  approved  for  distribution  until  28  Feb  77.  Some 
ADP  Imrdware  in  the  field  does  not  accept  the  program.  Early  OF, TO  graduates 
lack  skill  in  use  of  the  COQ.  OETC  workshops  in  Aprll-May  1977  will  update 
OESOs  on  use  of  new  computer  software  and  analysis  of  the  GOO,  However,  the 
final  version  of  the  GOQ  Is  based  on  field  Input  and  acceptance  of  the 
software  program  by  HQDA  and  computer  Systems  Cotmand.  TRADOC  is  producing 
the  final  version. 


RECOtMENDATIONS 


RESPONSIBLE 

AGENCY 


COMPLETION 

DATE 


CONTROL 

MEASURES 


1.  Continue  the  development 

TRADOC 

1 Jul  77 

TRADOC  Action 

of  the  OE  data  processing 

system. 

2.  Approved  tha  GOQ  survey 

ODMIS  & 

1 Jan  78 

ODCSPER  Action 

package  as  a standard  Army 

ODCSPER 

GOSC-IPR 

system. 

(Quarterly) 

FINDING 

Cl  In  the  long  terp,  more  sulteble  fAcIlltlee  are  required  for  OETC, 

EXPLANATION 

Although  the  aupport  provided  by  the  host  Installation  has  been  excellentt 
the  fact  remains  that  OETC  la  housed  In  temporary  facilities.  The  Importance 
of  the  training  and  Its  unique  aspects  dictate  more  approprlatei  permanent 
facilities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

RESPONSIBLE  ' COMPLETION  CONTROL 

AGENCY  DATE  MEASURES 


1.  Determine  and  obtain  the 

TRADOC 

Upon  deter-  TRADOC  Action 

appropriate  facilities 

mlnatlon 

for  OETC. 

of  firm 

training 

requirements 

ANIII-X  A 


CSA  COMMKNTS  ON  0RGA^JrZAT10^tAL  EFFF.CTIVENKSS  (OF) 
IHSTRDJUTFD  AT  TIIF  ARMY  COMMANDERS'  CONFERENCE,  28  NOV-3  DEC  76 


As  nil  of  you  know,  I Imvo  for  sometime  been  interested  in  OrganlKatlonal 
Effectiveness  (OF)  as  n technology  nnd  capability  for  strengthening  and 
Improving  tlie  Army  in  the  broadest  sense.  The  results  obtained  from 
pioneering  efforts  with  OF  during  tlie  past  four  years  have  been  Illuminating, 
but  aro  only  the  tip  of  tlie  Icoberg.  Collectively,  these  early  Initiatives 
in  line  and  staff  units  signal  a significant  long  term  contribution  to  the 
Army.  For  this  reason  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  discuss  OF  at  this 
conference  and  to  use  this  discussion  as  a starting  point  for  developing 
n shared  viewpoint  of  liow  to  Institutionalize  and  employ  this  capability 
In  tl»e  coming  years. 

As  many  of  you  know,  we've  made  a lot  of  progress  already.  Bill  DePuy 
has  gotten  the  momentum  going  In  TRADOC  and  George  Blanchard  has  things 
moving  in  USAREUR.  We  have  momentum  In  FOR.SCOM,  both  In  the  headquarters 
and  the  field,  after  a year  of  Intensive  effort.  Several  FORSCOM  divisions 
are  well  along  with  Implementing  OE.  Other  command  initiatives  have  been 
In  MDW,  Computer  Systems  Command,  and  more  recently  in  DARCOM  and  EUSA/USFK. 
By  1 January  1977  a total  of  126  OE  staff  officers  will  have  been  trained 
and  deployed  to  the  field. 

We  aro  also  considering  liow  to  expand  the  use  of  OE  here  in  the  DA 
Staff  after  three  yours  of  deliberate  study  and  application  In  MIU’ERCEN 
and  ODCSPISR.  We  also  intend  to  got  the  NCOs  and  civilians  involved. 

My  remarks  today  are  derived  from  those  early  experiences  nrd  Initiatives 
nnd  will  focus  In  three  major  areas.  FI rst.  I want  to  sliaro  with  you  how 
I see  OE  lt>  the  Array.  Second,  I want  to  distinguish  between  the  voluntary 
and  mandatory  aspects  of  institutionalizing  OE,  Third,  1 want  to  provide 
general  guidance  nnd  a few  words  of  caution  on  how  to  proceed  with  this 
capability. 

1 see  OE  In  the  Army  from  three  perspectives.  First , OE  Is  a practical 
and  systematic  way  of  looking  at  how  the  Army  and  its  organizational 
elements  function  by  reflecting  on  the  distinctly  human  nature  of  any 
organization.  Second,  OE  Is  a process  - a way  of  operating  - that  assists 
with  untangling  and  streamlining  specific  functions,  programs  nnd  entire 
organizations.  As  Bill  DoPuy  says,  "it  helps  get  the  gum  out  of  the 
system  and  to  eliminate  medieval  practices."  Third , OE  encompasses  a set 
of  tecliniques,  which  can  and  should  be  used  selectively  by  the  chain  of 
command,  to  assess,  strengthen,  and  Improve  how  an  organization  accompllBlios 
its  mission.  Open  channels  of  communication  and  constructive  problem  solving 
arc  essential  Ingredients  of  these  techniques.  The  total  Impact  of  OE, 
when  It  Is  done  correctly  on  a continuing  process,  is  to  promote  greater 
understanding,  involvement,  nnd  commitment  to  unit  goals  wltli  people  at  nil 
echelons. 
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My  goal  Is  to  institutionalize  OE  and  to  integrate  it  fully  with 
our  leadership  and  management  processes  so  that  after  a few  years  people 
will  say,  "Didn't  we  always  do  it  this  way?" 

If  this  goal  is  to  be  achieved,  we  must  do  it  right.  This  means 
we  will  go  slow  where  going  slow  is  appropriate  and  we  will  move  more 
quickly  in  those  areas  where  it  is  essential.  We  will  move  in  both 
areas  with  comraltment. 

Commitment  means  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  understanding  OF.  as 
a technology  and  how  it  can  benefit  your  command  and  the  Army.  It  also 
means  a dedication  to  making  the  tough  decisions  which  allocate  resources 
for  establishing  an  OE  capability;  which  allow  time  to  derive  the 
maximum  benefit  from  OE;  and  which  Judiciously  employ  these  resources 
and  expertise. 

We  need  to  proceed  toward  Institutionalizing  OE  with  the  same  degree 
of  interest  that  we  devote  to  a ne\f  weapon  system.  But  we  also  need  to 
recognize  that  the  attainment  of  this  goal  is  even  more  complex  than 
bringing  a new  weapon  system  on  line  because  we  are  dealing  with  the 
human  dimensions  of  the  Army. 

I realize  that  CE  is  a long  range  effort.  It  will  take  several  years 
to  get  it  into  the  system.  Before  wa  can  fully  implement  the  OE  process, 
we’ve  got  to  develop  an  OE  capability.  However,  we  can  and  we  will 
proceed  with  implementing  the  process  and  developing  the  capability 
simul taneous ly , 

There's  a lot  of  confusion  about  OE  being  voluntary.  Some  people 
are  reading  this  to  mean  we're  not  serious.  That's  wrong!  We  are 
serious,  so  serious  in  fact  that  we're  going  to  take  the  time  and  follow 
a strategy  to  do  it  right. 

We  are  proceeding  to  develop  an  Army  OE  capability  which  will  be 
self-sustaining.  This  part  is  not  voluntary.  It  is  mandatory. 

Now  let  me  highlight  the  nature  of  what  I am  calling  the  mandatory 
part  of  OE,  This  Includes  such  things  as  creating  the  spaces  for  OESOa; 
'Allocating  funds;  developing  and  publishing  doctrine  and  policy; 
implementing  education  and  training;  and  conducting  follow-on  research 
and  evaluation.  Tills  mandatory  part  will  require  training  and  education 
not  only  for  the  Organizational  Effectiveness  Statf  Officers  (OESO)  but 
also  for  personnel  In  service  schools  and  the  chain  of  command  in  units. 

In  general,  the  technology  of  OE  as  well  as  the  knowledge,  skills, 
and  methods  of  operating  of  the  OESO  are  sufficiently  unique  to  require 
this  intensive  and  continuing  educational  effort.  In  other  words,  we 
will  have  an  OE  capability  integrated  into  the  system,  but  we  will  do 
this  in  a manner  that  balances  tnia  Initiative  with  other  top  priority 
Army  goals  and  requirements. 
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To  assist  us  In  analyzing  the  current  status  and  future  thrust  of  OE 
I have  organized  a small  study  group.  This  group  has  the  mission  of 
assessing  the  Array  Involvement  in  OE  to  find  out  where  we  are,  where 
we  are  trying  to  go,  and  how  we  should  proceed  to  get  there.  I have 
directed  the  group  members,  who  have  in-depth  experience  with  OE  at 
various  levels  in  the  Army  from  troop  units  to  HQDA,  to  obtain  your  input 
before  making  their  recommendations  to  me.  The  existence  of  this  study 
group  should  not  be  viewed  as  a signal  for  slowing  down  or  stopping 
initiatives  that  are  already  underway  within  your  respective  commands. 

The  study  group  is  a catalyst  and  opportunity  for  broadening  and 
reinforcing  these  initiatives.  It  is  Intended  to  provide  assistance  by 
ensuring  that  an  OE  capability  is  institutionalized  with  an  emphasis  on 
quality. 

Now  I want  to  turn  to  that  portion  of  OE  which  must  remain  voluntary. 
Our  experience  shows  that  many  commanders  volunteer  to  use  OE  after 
they  have  been  involved  in  OE  education  activities  and  are  provided  the 
opportunity  to  employ  OE  trained  personnel.  Almost  without  exception, 
those  that  spend  time  understanding  and  appropriately  implementing  OE 
find  It  helpful  in  running  their  units. 

However,  some  commanders  do  not  immediately  feel  comfortable  with 
the  OE  process.  These  people  do  not  initially  become  Involved  and 
some,  for  that  matter,  may  never  want  to  use  it.  We  roust  respect 
these  commandetb  who  may  feel  this  way  after  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  sufficiently  learn  what  OE  is  all  about.  However,  even  those  commanders 
who  chose  not  to  selectively  use  this  technology  should  not  preclude 
their  subordinates  from  using  it. 

A lot  of  people  are  skeptical  at  first.  This  reaction  is  desirable 
and  to  be  expected.  It  is  this  healthy  skepticism  and  a willingness 
to  give  OE  a fair  try  with  one’s  personal  Involvement  that  ultimately 
promotes  a full  understanding  and  intelligent  application  of  OE. 

In  tliose  units  where  we  have  provided  the  capability  to  do  OE  and 
the  effort  has  received  adequate  command  support,  more  commanders  are 
requesting  assistance  than  OESOs  can  handle.  So  from  the  point  of  view 
of  available  resources,  we  cannot  direct  that  all  commanders  will  use 
the  OE  process  even  if  that  wero  a desirable  course  of  action. 

But  there  Is  another  more  Important  and  basic  reason  why  we  cannot 
mandate  the  use  of  the  OE  process  and  specific  techniques.  Commanders 
have  a responsibility  to  be  aware  of  what  is  available  in  the  management 
sciences,  but  they  require  latitude  on  how  and  when  this  knowledge  and 
skills  are  used. 
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In  the  long  run  as  OF.  becomes  more  understood  and  Integrated  in  the 
system,  I am  confident  that  most  commanders  will  see  the  potential  and 
will  take  advantage  of  It. 

Before  closlngi  some  words  of  caution  are  In  order.  The  hasty 
or  Incorrect  implementation  of  OF  can  be  damaging.  It  Is  not  a panacea 
and  a gimmick  for  solving  all  of  our  problems.  It  is  simply  a powerful 
and  useful  technology  that  can  be  made  available  for  our  use.  There  is 
a danger  of  pushing  too  far  and  too  fast  because  the  successful  use  of 
OF  involves  people.  It  Is  not  something  done  to  them. 

Some  people  in  the  Army  are  trying  to  second  guess  my  sincerity. 

Others  may  be  "buying  in"  because  It  appears  to  be  a good  horse  to  ride. 
This  can  get  In  the  way  of  attaining  any  genuine  success  so  we  must 
change  these  attitudes. 

I am  committed  to  Institutionalizing  OF  in  the  Army  because  1 believe 
It  will  help  us  improve  what  we  are  already  doing  and  have  traditionally 
known  what  Is  right.  It  is  an  evolutionary  effort,  but  we've  got  to 
do  it  with  commitment  and  at  a spaed  that  Is  appropriate.  Experience 
shows  that  when  it  is  done  right,  It  works. 

I have  emphasized  two  major  parts  of  the  OF  effort:  that  which  can 

be  mandated  - the  development  of  a capability  to  do  OE  - and  the 
voluntary  part,  the  process  itself. 

We  will  be  working  with  you  and  your  people  to  obtain  Ideas  and 
inputs  for  making  the  recommendations  we  need  to  proceed  with  insti- 
tutionalizing OE,  particularly  In  those  areas  to  bo  mandated.  If  we 
do  a good  job  In  this  area  and  pay  attention  to  emphasizing  quality  at  all 
levels,  the  understanding  and  acceptability  of  OE  can  be  assured. 

I want  to  close  by  again  stressing  that  we  are  Institutionalizing 
OE  through  the  chain  of  command.  Our  purpose  Is  to  strengthen  and  improve 
organizational  leadership  and  management  within  and  between  units  in  the 
furtherance  of  our  overall  mlsalon. 
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PREFACE 


This  cpncept  piper  wie  originally  drafted  in  March  1977  by  the  OE 
Study  Groupt  It  was  subsequently  used  as  a reference  during  a 4-day 
planning  conference,  which  was  conducted  by  the  study  group,  to  develop 
the  findings  and  recoomendations  pertaining  to  the  institutionaliaation 
of  OE  in  the  Army* 

It  is  intended  that  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel,  as  the  proponent  agency  for  Army-wide  OE  matters,  will  use 
this  paper  as  a guide  for  determining  organisation  and  staffing 
requirements  in  coordination  with  commands  and  Staff  agencies.  An  earlier 
version  of  the  paper  was  provided  to  this  Army  Staff  agency  and  has 
informally  served  this  purpose  for  about  2 months. 

The  final  study  group  report  was  presented  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on 
7 April  1977  and  resulted  in  a deciaion  to  establish  a minimum  required 
Army-wide  OE  capability  on  a time  phased  basis  through  1st  Quarter  FY 
79.  An  implementing  message  concerning  OE  structure  and  authoriaation 
was  sent  to  the  field  on  25  May  1977  by  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Operations.  In  addition,  a draft  Army  Regulation  on  OE  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel. 
This  draft  regulation  is  being  staffed  for  publication  in  July  1977. 

This  paper  has,  therefore,  been  up-dated  to  reflect  these  and  other 
related  actions.  Its  contents  arc  considered  to  be  current  through  1 
June  1977  and  valid,  from  the  OESG  viewpoint,  as  an  appropriate  concept 
for  progressively  establishing  and  eusteining  OE  organisation  and  staffing 
during  the  next  2-3  years. 


FRED  W.  SCHAUM 
Major,  CS 
OESG 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  inititucionalisatlon  of  an  Army-wide  Organizational  Ef fectiveneaa 
(OE)  capability  is  a top  priority  Army  goal.  On  17  November  1976,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  established  an  OE  Study  Croup  (OESG)  to  analyze  the  present 
statue  of  OE  in  the  Army  and  to  recommend  a strategy  and  courses  of  action 
for  accomplishing  this  goal.  One  of  the  OESG  tasks  is  to  develop  this 
concept  paper,  outlining  requirements  for  this  capability,  for  distribution 
and  staffing  to  Army  Staff  agencies  and  their  staff  support  and  field 
operating  agencies.^ 

OE  is  a term  for  the  military  application  of  a technology  that  is 
derived  from  successful  leadership  and  command  practices  and  the  applied 
behavioral  and  management  sciences.  As  such,  this  technology  encompasses 
specialized  knowledge,  skills,  and  techniques  that  are  made  available 
to  kn  organization  through  consulting  services  and  the  direct  involvement 
of  the  chain  of  command. 

OE  consulting  services  are  provided  on  a confidential  basis  to  any 
interested  unit  by  Individuals  who  have  received  training  in  the 
application  of  this  technology.  These  people,  who  are  trained  in  e 16- 
week  program  at  the  US  Army  Organisational  Effectiveness  Training  Center 
(OETC),  are  designated  with  an  additional  skill  identifier  (5Z)  for 
assignment  to  Organizational  Effectiveness  Staff  Officer  (OESO)  positions 
down  to  installation,  division,  and  separate  brigade  levels. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  a general  concept  and  approach 
by  which  commands  and  Staff  agencies  can  progressively  build  an  OE 
capability  beginning  in  1977  and  suatain  this  capability  in  the  outyears. 
The  main  thrust  is  to  convey  the  importance  of  rigorously  analyzing 
staffing  requirements  and  periodically  (perhaps  as  frequent  as 
semiannually)  updating  these  requirements.  This  approsch  is  considered 
essential  for  the  following  reasons: 

1 - The  technology  of  OE  is  relatively  new  to  the  Army  and  its  state- 
of-the-art  as  applied  to  military  organizations  is  in  a formative  stage. 

As  such,  lessons  learned  need  to  be  systematically  documented  and 
reflected,  as  appropriate,  in  organisation  and  staffing  considerations. 

2 - Until  1976  an  identifiable  OE  capability  has  not  existed  in  the 
Army,  except  in  a few  commands  or  Staff  agencies  which  were  involved  in 
pilot  projects.  Functions  now  need  to  be  identified  and  staff  elements 
created  on  a broad  scale  in  organisations  where  there  has  been  essentially 
no  prior  understanding  and  use  of  ,f:he  technology. 


^Chief  of  Staff  Hemorandutn  77-3-S,  aubject:  Organisetional  Effectiveness, 

dated  9 February  1977. 
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3 - OE  staff  clanenta  will  of  neceasity  have  to  be  created  out  of 
existing  resources  during  a period  when  the  Army  is  facing  nanpower  and 
budgetary  reductions*  This  situation  will  require  careful  analysis  on 
the  part  of  each  comnand  and  Staff  agency  before  resources  can  be 
reallocated.  It  also  requires  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  creating  an 
OE  capability  is  integral  to  mission  accomplishment  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  commanders  and  managers  at  a variety  of  levels  in  the  Army. 

4 - In  order  to  institutionalise  an  Army-wide  OE  capability,  the 
establishment  of  OE  staff  elements  and  consistently  filling  them  with 
adequately  trained  personnel  requires  working  within  existing  force 
structure  and  personnel  management  systems.  Since  1975  structure  and 
staffing  has  been  essentially  accomplished  on  an  ad-hoc  basis  with  minimal 
Department  of  the  Army  guidance. 

Department  of  the  Army  guidance  on  OE  activities  and  training  is 
contained  in  HQDA  letter  600-76-2,  dated  3 May  1976.  This  document,  which 
is  currently  being  revised  for  publication  as  an  Army  Regulation  in  1977, 
and  the  draft  regulation  serve  as  a common  reference  and  point  of  departure 
for  this  concept  paper.  An  OE  capability,  according  to  current  guidance, 
is  generally  interpreted  as  the  assignment  of  one  or  more  OE  trained 
officers  to  a particular  command  or  Staff  agency. 

The  concept  of  an  OE  capability,  which  is  presented  in  this  paper, 
expands  on  this  earlier  guidance  with  a broader  functional  definition 
of  OE.  Guidelines  are  included  for  identifying  necessary  OE  management 
and  staff  positions,  personnel  requirements,  and  educational/skill 
requirements  based  on  an  examination  of  OESO  field  experiences  since  early 
1976.  This  more  comprehensive  approach  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
sufficient  resources  are  devoted  to  OE  so  the  Army  can  fully  benefit  from 
OE  methods  and  trained  personnel. 

This  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  a definitive  text  on  the  technology 
of  OE.  It  is  assumed  that  each  command  or  Staff  agency  poesesses  or  can 
readily  obtain  a basic  understanding  of  this  technology  and  how  it  is 
being  applied  in  the  Army.  It  is  essential  that  each  organisation  involved 
in  this  analysis  obtain  the  assistance  of  OE  trained  individuals  from 
a major  command  headquarters  or  HQDA  so  that  it  can  proceed  from  a common 
technical  frame  of  reference. 

Section  I of  this  paper  provides  essential  background  information. 

Chief  of  Staff  guidance  as  well  as  experience  and  issues  associated  with 
OE  staffing  and  field  applications  are  highlighted.  Section  11  contains 
a general  description  of  14  basic  functions  that  are  deemed  essential 
for  a quality  OE  capability  to  exist  Army-wide.  The  extent  to  which  these 
functions  are  applicable  at  different  levels  and  are  organised  and  staffed 
varies.  Sections  III  & IV  contain  a suggested  step-by-step  method  for 
determining  a’j^propricte  staffing,  skill,  and  educational  levels  for  each 
function  and  position  in  any  OE  staff  clement. 
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SECTION  I > BACKGROUND 


A.  HQDA  GUIDANCE. 

During  fch*  1976  Amy  Commnndtri'  Confnrnnc*,  tht  Chitf  of  Staff 
diaeuiaad  tha  importanca  of  inatitvclonaliaing  Organitational  Iffactivanaas 
(OE)  aa  a tachnology  and  capability  for  atrangthaning  and  iaproving  tha 
Aray>  Tha  following  axcarpta  from  hia  raaarki  provida  tha  baaii  for 
aatabliahing  a eomprahenaiva  OE  capability  aa  a top  priority  goal; 

"The  goal  la  to  inatitutionaliaa  OE  and  to  intagrata 
it  fully  with  our  laadarahip  and  aanaganant  proeaaa 
•••the  mandatory  part  of  0£««»includaa  aueh  thinga 
aa  craating  the  apacaa  for  OESOa  (Organitational 
Ef factivenaaa  Staff  Officara);  allocating  funda; 
davaloping  and  publiahing  doctrina  and  policy; 
inplanenting  education  and  training;  and  conducting 
follow-on  reaearch  and  evaluation.  Thia  mandatory 
part  will  require  training  and  education  not  only 
for  tha  OESOa  but  alao  for  paraonnal  in  aarviea 
achoola  and  tha  chain  of  command  in  unite." 

Eatabliahing  an  identifiable  OE  ateff  atructura  with  adequately  trained 
paraonnal  to  aupport  all  Army  alemanta  iC|  tharaforai  a mandatory 
requiranantf  In  order  for  OE  expartiaa  to  axiat  and  be  provided  in  a 
conaiatant  and  quality  manner,  a broad  range  of  funetiona,  aa  mentioned 
above,  muat  be  parforoad  and  aupported  at  a variety  of  lavela  in  the  Army. 
Theaa  function!  must  meet  command  needa  and  be  formally  defined,  organixed, 
and  ataffed  with  a degree  of  uniforaity  and  structural  integrity. 
Furthamore,  the  chain  of  command  must  be  sufficiently  knovladgaabla  of 
how  to  optimally  manage  and  use  thia  capability. 

In  addition,  the  location  of  this  capability  at  multiple  levels  in 
the  Army  is  designed  to  provide  coordinated  OE  technical  aaaistanca  which 
respects  the  confidential  aspects  of  OE  consulting.  Although  staff 
proponency  for  Army-wide  OE  is  vested  in  ODCSPER  staff  channels,  there 
will  be  no  centrally  mandated  OE  program. 

Currently  the  Army  is  annually  training  about  150  aelected  officers 
in  the  grades  of  CPT-LTC  as  OESOa.  This  is  expected  to  increaae  in  1978 
to  an  annual  training  output  of  270  OESOa.  These  individuals  are 
designated  with  an  additional  skill  identifier  (A8I  5Z)  and  are 
subsequently  assigned  to  staff  positions  down  to  inetalletion,  division, 
and  separate  brigades.  Interim  DA  guidance  ef  3 May  1976  authorised 
commanders  to  establish  a partial  OE  capability  by  requesting  the 
assignment  of. one  or  more  OESOs  and  by  redesignating  spacas  to  41A5Z  within 
existing  asseis.  Until  25  Hey  1977,  this  action  was  initiated  on  a 


voluntary  basis  whereby  the  organization,  staffing  support,  and  use  of 
OE  trained  personnel  waa  left  to  the  discretion  of  commanders.  The  initial 
restriction  of  awarding  the  ASI  5Z  to  only  those  individuals  managed  within 
the  OPMS  Personnel  Manegement  Specialty  (SC41)  was  lifted.  However,  a 
process  for  redesignating  spaces  to  ensure  their  alignment  within  this 
specialty  has  been  established. 

Although  OE  training  has  primarily  focused  on  active  duty  officers, 
it  is  apparent  that  selected  noncommissioned  officers,  DA  civilians,  and 
Reserve  Component  personnel  will  be  involved  in  thin  training  in  the  near 
future.  Concept  papers  on  this  subject  are  being  prepared  by  TRADOC  in 
coordination  with  HQDA.  Requirements  for  these  personnel  should, 
therefore,  be  considered  and  estimated  when  completing  Sections  III  and 
ZV  of  thin  paper. 

B.  EXPERIENCES. 

Since  December  1975  approximately  130  OESOs  heve  bven  trained  and 
assigned  to  various  commands  and  Staff  agencies  in  CONUS  and  overseas. 
Experience  to  date  indicates  the  following!^ 

1 - OE  has  had  a major  impact  on  users  in  a short  period  of  time. 

Host  military  users  see  the  utility  of  OE  and  once  exposed  in~depth  usually 
ask  for  more.  As  a result  OESO  consulting  and/or  staff  duties  are  full- 
time rather  than  part-time. 

2 - OE  is  most  uaaful  when  focused  on  mission  related  issues, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  unit  operations  and  management,  staff 
management,  installation  management,  and  community  development. 

3 - OESOs  are  generally  viewed  as  being  well-treined.  They  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  use  a wide  variety  of  techniques  to  meet  command  needs 
and  the  application  of  the  OE  process  varies.  These  findings  are 
consistent  with  Department  of  the  Army  guidance  which  emphasizes  the 
implementetion  of  OE  as  a decentralised  process  which  is  tailored  to  a 
unit. 


4  - OESOs,  who  work  jointly  on  a temporary  basis  with  management 
or  human  resources  development  specialists  on  specific  projects, 
substantively  contribute  to  a more  comprehensive  and  effective  approach 
to  these  related  efforts. 

5  - There  is  a need  for  OESOs  to  be  assigned  to  higher  headquarters 
(Corps,  MACOM,  and  HQDA)  to  do  staff  and  consulting  work.  The  consulting 
assistance  should  be  provided,  on  an  as-required-baais , to  subordinate 
organisations  and  to  OESOs  assigned  to  these  organ! cat  ions.  This  generally 
requires  OESOs  with  higher  levels  of  education  and  OE  consulting  experience 
with  some  limited  augmentation  by  civilian  consultants,  who  are  selectively 
hired  under  contract  by  the  using  unit  or  with  HACOH  assistance. 


^The  majority  of  these  observations  are  aubstentiated  by  the  results 
of  Phase  I of  the  OB  Evaluation  which  ia  being  conducted  over  a 3-year 
period  by  the  OB  Training  Canter  at  Fort  Ord. 
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6 - OESOi  arc  best  assigned  and  utilised  in  teams  rather  than  on  an 
individual  basiSf  This  is  especially  apparent  at  large  installations 

or  in  commands  where  units  are  widely  separated  geographically.  The  team 
approach  is  also  necessitsted  by  the  demands  of  OE  consulting  which  involve 
responding  to  multiple  client  relationships.  The  assignment  of  teams 
to  a particular  organisation  means  having  two  or  more  OE  trained 
individuals  operatJ''g  together.  It  does  not  mean  that  MILPERCEN  should 
necessarily  assign  individuals  in  teams  as  they  graduate  from  OETC. 

7 • Commands  and  Staff  agencies  are  in  the  best  position  to  determine 
the  most  appropriate  way  to  configure,  support,  and  employ  OE  assets  after 
conducting  introductory  OE  activities  with  military  OE  consulting  support. 
This  does  not  eliminate  the  necessity  for  definitive  Department  of  the 
Army  guidance  in  the  form  of  a regulation.  It  does  indicate  that  each 
command  and  Staff  agency  has  unique  missions  and  structures  (HTOE/TDA) 
which  require  a tailored  OE  capability. 

6 - The  optimal  OE  staffing  for  major  command  headquarters,  divisions, 
installations,  and  some  separate  brigades  or  commands  which  are 
geographically  dispersed  appears  to  include  the  following:  Four-six  OE 

trained  personnel  (a  mix  of  officers,  NCOs,  and  DA  civilians);  one  survey 
officer;  and  one  clerk  typist. 

9 - In  those  instances  where  commanders  have  sought  to  fully  exploit 
an  OE  capability  for  more  than  a year,  it  appears  desirable  to  have 
additional  staff  personnel  receive  more  indepth  OE  training  (short  of 
the  16-wsek  OESOC)  as  a way  of  augmenting  assigned  OESOs.  This 
augmentation  hat  occurred  in  the  following  ways: 

(a)  Selecting  and  training  individuals  on  a voluntary  basis  to  serve 
as  part-time  interns  under  OESOs  and/or  civilian  consultants  on  a specific 
project • 

(b)  Training  full  or  part-time  Leadership  and  Management  Development 
Course  (L&NDC)  facilitators. 

10  - Positioning  of  OE  staff  elements  requires  consider^ ^.ions  over 
and  above  the  straightforward  placement  of  OE  trained  personnel  within 
an  ODCSPER/Gl/DPCA  organisation.  In  general,  OESOs  should  be  located 
in  the  staff  where  they  can  be  highly  responsive  to  user  units. 

C.  ISSUES. 


The  following  are  the  dominant  issues  which  must  be  resolved  if  the 
Army  is  to  establish  a quality  OE  capability. 

1 - OE  staffing  is  ad  hoc  with  serious  shortfalls  in  trained  personnel. 

This  particular  issue  has  three  facets:  (a)  An  OE  capability  hat  been 

typically  interpreted  to  be  the  assignment  of  at  least  one  0E80  in 
accordance  with  interim  Department  of  the  Army  guidance  which  was  published 
on  3 May  1976.  This  policy  was  adopted  to  meet  initial  command  requests 
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for  OE  trained  personnel  and  ae  a means  of  gaining  some  field  experience 
with  OESOs  before  committing  additional  aaaats«  The  HQDA  message  of  25 
May  1977  on  OE  Structure  and  Authorisation  expands  on  this  guidance  by 
requiring  a minimum  0£  capability  according  to  the  rule  of  thumb  of  two 
OESOs  per  division  and  installation  and  one  per  separate  brigade.  The 
range  of  functions  that  need  to  be  performed  exceed  the  workload 
capabilties  of  OESOs  who  are  assigned  under  thia  policy.  This  is 
especially  apparent  at  HQDA.  in  MACOM  headquarters,  and  in  combat 
development,  training  development,  and  inatructor  positions  within  TRAOOC. 

(b)  The  current  estimate  of  Army-wide  requirements  for  OESOs  in  full- 
time consulting  positions  is  360.  This  is  a rough  estimate  which  was 

not  necessarily  based  on  any  rigorous  analysis  of  the  functions  that  must 
be  accomplished  at  each  level  and  the  aeaociated  personnel,  educational, 
and  skill  requirements.  Hence,  the  functions  which  are  described  under 
Section  111  of  this  paper  have  not  been  well-defined  under  mission/function 
statements . 

(c)  OESO  assignment  priorities  have  initially  focused  on  field 
commands,  such  as  FORSCOM  and  USAREUR.  Thera  is,  therefore,  an 
understandable  shortfall  of  experienced  OE  trained  personnel  to  accomplish 
critical  policy,  doctrine,  training,  and  research  functions  in  TRADOC 

and  HQDA.  This  imbalance  seriously  constrains  the  long-term  quality  of 
OE  efforts  and  the  rate  at  which  a substantive  Amy-wide  capability  can 
be  established.  Although  this  shortfall  might  be  simply  rectified  by 
changes  in  OETC  quotas  and  OESO  assignments,  corrective  action  should 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  a thorough  functional  analysis. 

2 - Commands  and  Staff  aiencies  are  reluctant  to  internally  reconfigure 
existing  resources  and  spaces  to  support  OE  functions  without 
straightforward  guidance  frOT  higher  headquarters  and  a clear  opportunity 
to  obtain  relief  from  pureuing  other  functions /activities.  OE  is  typically 
viewed  as  another  additional  mission  which  must  be  supported  with  existing 
assets.  For  the  most  part,  this  mission  tends  to  be  narrowly  and 
incorrectly  perceived  es  a new  form  of  "human  relations"  training  rather 
than  as  a consulting  capability  that  broadly  supports  all  functional  areas 
in  a command.  Initial  DA  guidance,  which  was  recently  revised,  only 
permitted  redesignation  of  existing  epecas  to  OESO  positions  from  within 
tht  personnel  management  area.  This  narrow  focus  within  which  tradeoffs 
were  first  identified  tended  to  precipitete  undue  pressure  on  personnel 
programs,  such  as  RR/EO,  and  misperceptions  about  the  nature  and 
applicability  of  OE.  Since  no  eddditional  officer  spaces  are  available 
from  HQDA  for  OE  positions,  commands  and  Staff  agencies  will  remain  hard 
pressed  to  provide  more  than  nominal  support  unless  a firm  priority  is 
established  and  followed  by  HQDA  and  the  major  commands. 


3 “ The  officer  peraonnel  management  eystea  doet  not.,  at  « natter 
of  routine,  inteneively  menage  the  eeeignment  of  Individuele  who  have 
educationel  beckground  in  OE  and  releted  areas  of  behaviorel  ecience. 
Although  this  ia  beginning  to  change  with  the  uae  of  the  A8I  5Z,  there 
ia  a pervaaive  underutilieation  of  people  who  have  advanced  degreea  or 
have  taken  abort  couraea  in  thia  area.  Many  of  theae  people,  if  identified 
and  given  aome  additional  OE  training,  could  capably  perfonn  aa  OE  nanagara 
or  ataff  peraonnel.  There  are  four  aapacta  of  thia  iaaue. 

(a)  Current  attempta  to  educate  aanior  officera  (05  and  above)  in 
OE  concepta  have  not  been  entirely  eucceaaful.  The  majority  of  theae 
educational  efforta  have  been  ad  hoc  in  nature  and  of  abort  duration  (1- 
2 daya)  to  meet  immediate  command  needa.  Aa  a reault,  many  nanagera  who 
have  direct  ataff  reaponaibllity  for  OE  have  received  little  more  than 

a baaic  introduction  to  the  technology  aa  well  aa  the  skilla  and 
capabilitiea  of  the  OESO.  Theae  management  poaitiona,  which  require  more 
indepth  knowledge,  are  eapacially  critical  at  the  HACOM  and  HQDA  level. 

Aa  OE  bacomea  more  integral  to  the  aervice  aehool  ayatem  thia  aituation 
ia  expected  to  diminiah.  However,  there  will  be  a continuing  need  to 
enaure  Chat  key  management  poaitiona  are  filled  by  individuala  who  poaaeai 
a requiiite  degeee  of  knowledge  and  experience  by  which  they  can  manage 
and  guide  OE  functiona.  Until  theae  poaitiona  are  identified  and  coded 
for  educatlon/akill  levela,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impoaaible,  to 
aaaign  qualified  individuala  to  theae  poaitiona  and  for  TRADOC  to  deaign 
appropriate  OE  management  inatruction. 

(b)  Selected  OE  ataff  and  management  poaitiona  have  not  been  uniformly 
validated  for  graduate  degreea  through  the  AERB  proceaa.  In  the  paat 
commanda  or  Staff  agenciea  have  not  emphaaiaed  thia  requirement  or  have 
requeated  blanket  validations  for  all  OE  poaitiona.  Both  approachea  reault 
in  a aignificant  ahortfall  of  expertise  and  an  impossible  situation  for 
personnel  managers.  A careful  balance  muat  be  echieved  by  selectively 
identifying  and  validating  these  positions  and  consistently  filling  them 
with  qualified  personnel.  Advanced  degree  requirements  for  these  poaitiona 
primarily  exist  in  HQDA,  TRADOC,  and  other  NACOM  headquarters.  Advanced 
degrees,  however,  are  alone  insufficient  to  qualify  an  individual  as  an 

OE  consultant. 

(c)  There  is  a need  for  reuti' isation  and,  in  some  instances  during 
the  next  1-2  years,  repetitive  0.  assignments  for  selected  individuals 
within  the  overall  framework  of  an  Army-wide  OE  capability.  This  need 
has  not  bean  formally  recognised,  although  it  is  implied  by  having  thia 
capability  at  multiple  levels  in  the  Army  and  the  current  shortage  of 

OE  trained  peraonnel.  Quality  OE  expertise  and  experience  can  only  be 
cultivated  by  a healthy  interplay  between  OE  management,  staff,  and 
consulting  assignments.  Opportunities  should  be  provided  throughout  an 
individual's  career  for  assignments  in  a primary  specialty  and  continuing 
OE  training  and  education. 
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(d)  There  li  e critical  neeu  to  eaaure  more  timely  aasignmenta  of 
OE  trained  peraonnel  and  their  utilisation  for  a 2-yeer  period  in  OE 
poaitionti  Intenaive  personnel  management  of  quality  OE  trained  personnel 
cannot  be  achieved  on  a consistent  basis  until:  (1)  An  appropriate  number 

of  spaces  are  designated  and  documented  for  OE  positions , (2)  Commands 
routinely  submit  peraonnel  requisitions  against  these  positions,  and  (3) 
Assignment  priorities  and  utilisation  guidelines  are  formally  established 
and  followed!  Intenaive  personnel  management  is  primarily  a function 
of  assignment  policies  and  actions  in  commands  and  Staff  agencies  and 
not  simply  a MILPERCEN  responsibility! 

A - The  introduction  and  development  of  an  OE  capability  tends  to 
be  passive  and  frustrated  at  various  levels  in  the  Army,  There  is  a widely 
held  perception  that  OE  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a "stovepipe  program" 
given  the  recent  history  of  centrally  directed  and  administered  programs 
that  have  evolved  in  the  Armyi  Although  HQDA  guidance  has  eonaistantly 
prohibited  a "stovepipe"  approach,  there  ia  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  aa  to  what  constitutes  a "atovepipe"  and  what  is  permissible  to 
energize  and  manage  an  OE  capability!  In  some  instances,  staff  elements 
have  restricted  OESOs  to  performing  only  staff  work  and  have  viawed 
consulting  at  an  operational  function  which  ia  outside  the  purview  of 
the  organisation's  responsibilities!  The  manner  in  which  OE  consulting 
it  done  virtually  guarantees  that  a "stovepipe"  will  be  avoided,  i!e,, 
commanders  initiate  requests  for  OE  consulting  esaistance  on  a voluntary 
baais  and  the  specifics  of  any  consulting  work  is  kept  confidential! 

If  an  OE  capability  is  to  be  adequately  developed  end  managed,  then  OESO 
staff  visits  to  subordinate  organisations  and  joint  consulting  activities 
with  other  OESOs  in  these  units  should  be  permitted.  This  is  especieelly 
critical  if  technical  information  channels  are  to  be  open  and  well- 
coordinated  ! 

5 - There  is  some  confusion  about  the  role  and  staff  aaaigm'.enta  of 
OESOs.  The  source  of  this  confusion  is  understandable  at  thia  early 
stage  of  introducing  OE  into  the  Army  and  is  comprised  of  more  than  one 
element . 

(a)  The  OESO  it  a consultant  and  not  an  inspector  or  an  efficiency 
expert . 

(b)  The  OESO  focuses  on  organisational  processes  and  not  Just  human 
relations.  Although  OE  has  been  functionally  located  in  the  area  of  human 
resources  development,  the  OESO  is  not  intended  to  replace  or  be 
interchangeable  with  Equal  Opportunity  or  Drug/Alcohol  Abuse  personnel. 

(c)  The  OESO  is  trained  ae  a consultant  and  not  an  HRD  manager. 

As  such,  his  dr  her  services  are  intended  to  be  widely  used  in  eupport 
of  any  organisation  and  mission  requirement. 

(d)  Some  OESOs  arc  being  reassigned  without  regard  to  the  need  for 
them  to  complete  a 2-year  utilisation  tour.  While  selection  for  command, 
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attendance  at  senior  service  schools,  and  reassignment s for  compassionate 
reasons  should  take  precedence,  there  are  other  conflicting  assignment 
priorities  that  can  undermine  attempts  to  launch  an  Army-wide  OE 
capability* 
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SECTION  II  - ARMY-WIDE  OE  CAPABILITY 


The  previous  eection  of  this  peper  highlighted  current  experience! 
and  ieeuee  relative  to  eetabliahing  an  Amy-wide  OE  capability.  This 
section  is  devoted  to  outlining  the  primary  characteristics  of  this 
capability  from  a systems  perspective.  It  is  intended  to  convey  some 
of  the  complexities  involved  in  creating  and  sustaining  a structural  base 
for  delivering  OE  expertise  to  the  Amy. 

A.  Two  primary  systems  are  described  - an  OE  Support  System  and  an  OE 
Operational/Field  System  - and  six  guidelines  are  offered  to  provide 
general  structure  and  staffing  criteria  for  each  of  these  eystems.  It 
is  readily  apparent  that  the  Amy  possess  sufficient  organisational 
arrangements  and  resources  to  support  an  OE  capability.  The  challenge 
lies  in  positioning  OE  trained  personnel  in  these  existing  systems  and 
managing  a complex  array  of  organisational  relationships  within  and  across 
these  systems. 

OE  SUPPORT  SYSTEM.  This  system,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  consists  of 
organisational  elements  which  can  provide  primary  support  for  OE  policy, 
doctrine,  training,  education,  personnel  selection  and  assignment,  and 
research.  It  is  principally  defined  by  selected  HQDA  Staff  agencies 
and  their  respective  field  operating  agencies,  the  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command,  and  ODCSPER  staff  elements  in  the  major  commands.  The  US  Military 
Academy  and  the  Army  War  College  are  also  included  as  well  at  certain 
command  specific  training/educational  facilities.  The  figure  is  a way 
of  looking  at  the  critical  components  of  this  system.  It  is  simply 
suggestive  of  the  types  of  organisations  and  network  of  relationships 
that  exist  or  need  to  be  developed. 
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OE  OPERATIONAL/FIELD  SYSTEM.  This  system,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  is 
comprised  of  commands  and  Staff  agencies  and  their  subordinate  elements 
which  provide  direct  OE  consulting  support  to  user  units.  In  some 
instances,  elements  of  both  the  support  and  operation^l/f ield  system  will 
co-exist  within  a command,  such  as  TRADOC,  or  will  overlap  between 
commands,  such  as  FORSCOM  units  on  TRADOC  installations.  Coordination 
of  OE  resources  and  an  OE  technical  network  within  and  between  these 
subsystems  is  a major  management  responsibility. 

Each  command  or  Staff  agency  has  a unique  mission.  There  are  important 
differences  in  how  they  are  organized  and  managed;  the  technologies  and 
personnel  they  employ  to  accomplish  varied  missions;  and  their  geographical 
locations.  Although  ODCSPER  OE  staff  elements  in  the  major  commands 
provide  a focal  point  for  the  management  of  OE  consulting  in  these  systems, 
it  is  important  to  carefully  tailor  the  organization  and  staffing  of  OE 
consulting  elements  to  address  the  unique  needs  and  differences  of  each 
command.  For  example ,DARC0M' a needs  and  requirements  are  decidedly 
different  from  FORSCOM's. 

This  diagram  is  also  not  intended  to  be  all  inclusive.  It  only 
suggests  the  scope  and  complexity  of  relationships  Chat  need  to  be 
considered  in  managing  this  diverse  system.  For  example,  ODCSPER  and 
its  field  operating  agency,  MILPERCEN,  have  full-time  OESOs.  As  other 
HQDA  Staff  agencies  become  involved  in  OE  activities,  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  follow  a similar  pattern  with  assignment  of  OE  trained  personnel 
to  their  respective  organizations. 
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SECTION  II  - ARMY-WIDE  CAPABILITY 


B.  The  following  characteristics  of  an  identifiable  and  fully  operational 
OE  capabillity  at  multiple  levels  in  the  Army  provide  the  basic  structure 
and  staffing  criteria  for  each  of  these  syatema: 

(1)  The  application  of  the  OE  process  and  methods  is  conducted  on 
a voluntary  and  decentralised  basis  and  tailored  to  the  specific  needs 
of  user  organizations! 

(2)  OE  as  a staff  function  is  principally  located  and  managed  within 
the  highest  level  Staff  agency  responsible  for  the  personnel  management 
function,  e.g.,  ODCSPER,  Gl,  DPCA  staff  elements.  However,  if  a commander 
so  elects,  the  OE  staff  may  be  located  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
or  Office  of  the  Commander.  The  only  major  exception  to  this  criterion 
would  be  in  instruction,  combat  development,  and  training  development 
functions  in  TRADOC. 

(3)  An  OE  capability  consists  of  a staff  clement  that  is  organitcd 
and  staffed  with; 

a.  Appropriate  spaces  which  are  allocated  to  support  all  identifiable 
OE  functional  requirements  and  arc  documented  in  MTOE/TDAs,  end  TAAD^. 

b.  Positions  that  are  described  and  coded  for  required  duties,  skills, 
education,  experience,  and  grade  levels,  to  include  advanced  degrees  where 
appropriate.  These  positions  cover  management,  staff,  faculty,  consulting, 
and  adminiatrative/teehnical  support  requirements  and  reflect  the  type 

of  personnel  (officer,  NCO,  civilian)  desired  to  fill  these  positions. 

c.  A minimum  of  two  or  mors  OE  trained  personnel  who  are  assigned 
to  full-time  OE  consulting  positions.  This  does  not  preclude  commanders 
from  '.onsolidating  OE  consulting  assets  into  a single  staff  element  at 
installation  or  division  levels.  It  does  preclude  consolidation  of  all 
OE  assets  at  Corps  or  MACOM  levels  and  the  assignment  of  only  one  OESO 
to  a unit. 

(4)  Selected  HQDA  and  MACOM  OE  trained  personnel  are  permitted  to 
provide  direct  consulting  support  to  subordinate  organiaations  and  other 
OESOs,  on  a request  basis,  and  can  maintain  formal  and  informal  technical 
information  channels. 

(5)  Limited  numbers  of  OE  trained  personnel  may  be  positioned  in 
staff  functions  other  than  personnel  management.  This  includes  additional 
personnel,  wit'h  OE  related  skills  such  as  L&MDC  trainers,  who  are  trained 
and  usad  to  augment  a command' a primary  OE  capability  as  part  of  their 
normal  duty  requiraments . 
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(6)  OE  contulting  c«pabiliti«t  ar«  mutually  reinforcing  and  are 
positioned  to  be  used  broadly  across  a variety  of  functional  areas  in 
direct  support  of  mission  requirements. 

In  summaryi  the  establishment  of  a fully  operational  Army-wide  OE 
ca'}ubility  depends  on  a comprehensive  identification  of  structure  and 
steTfing  requirements  in  two  major  systems:  OE  Support  System  and  OE 

Operational/Field  System.  Implied  is  the  necessity  for  clearly  specifying 
control  and  coordinating  relationships  between  these  organisational 
elements.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  necessity  to  actively  manage  OE 
expertise  and  resources  across  the  boundaries  of  these  systems  to  avoid 
a narrow  approach  to  utilising  these  scarce  assets.  The  OE  functional 
analysis  which  is  presented  in  the  next  section  provides  a mechanism  for 
accomplishing  these  requirements. 
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SECTION  III  - FUNCTIONAL  ANALYSIS 


The  14  OE  functions  defined  in  this  section  must  be  performed  if  the 
Amy  is  to  hsvc  an  institutionalized  OE  capability.  The  extent  to  which 
these  functions  apply  at  various  levels  within  commands  and  Staff  agencies 
varies. 

A.  SUGGESTED  SEQUENCE. 

A suggested  guide  for  conducting  a comprehensive  functional  analysia 
consists  of  the  following  series  of  steps  using  the  list  of  OE  functions 
and  an  OE  Capability  Worksheet  #1,  which  follow. 

STEP  1 ” Identify  which  of  the  14  functions  apply  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  a particular  organization. 

STEP  2 - Briefly  describe  these  functions  as  they  pertain  to  the 
organization's  level  of  responsibility. 

STEP  3 *■  Estimate  th « number  of  man-yeara  required  to  perform  each 
function,  e.g.,  .3  man-years,  1 man-year,  1.3  man-years. 

STEP  4 - Specify  under  the  projected  man-years  for  each  function  the 
breakout  of  officer,  NCO,  and/or  civilian  man-years.  The  total  of  these 
categories  for  each  function  should  equal  the  total  man-year  estimate. 

For  example,  POLICY/PLANS  ■ 3 man-years  (two  officers;  none  NCOs;  and 
one  civilian). 

STEP  5 - Identify  the  office  where  each  function  is  located  or  would 
be  perforaed.  Once  the  functional  analysis  is  completed  a personnel 
analysis  should  be  completed  as  described  in  Section  IV. 

B.  OE  FUNCTIONS. 

POLICY  AND  PLANS.  The  development,  coordination,  and  execution  of 
written  guidance  and  plans  pertaining  to  all  or  a portion  of  OE  functions. 

2.  DOCTRINE . The  development  of  operational  concepts  which  are  derived 
from  study,  research,  test  and  evaluation  to  guide  the  use  of  OE  in  the 
Army  both  managerially  and  technically. 

3.  TRAINING . The  conduct  of  OE  education  and  skill  development  activities 
within  formally  established  service  school  curricula  and  in  the  field. 

This  includes  a training  development  function  which  is  designed  to 
translate  OE  concepts  into  Instructional  modules  and  training  aids  and 
materials . 

4.  RESEARCH /STUDIES.  The  conduct,  coordination,  monitorahip,  or  review 
of  sc  lent  if ic  or  quasi-scientific  inquiries  pertaining  to  the  state  of 
the  art  of  OE,  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  OE  efforts,  and  related  aspects 
of  behavioral  science  in  the  Army. 
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5.  ASSESSMENT.  The  conduct  of  indepth  exaoinationt  of  various 
organisations  using  computer  assisted  survey  or  other  OE  assessaent 
techniques  and/or  management  type  evaluations  of  apecific  OE  activities 
or  functions. 

6.  INFORMATION . The  development  of  staff  papers,  articles,  case  studies 
or  similar  material  pertaining  to  OE.  This  function  also  may  include 
briefings,  presentations,  and  activities  in  support  of  an  OE  technical 
network. 

7.  BUDGET  AND  CONTRACTING.  The  development  and  management  of  the 
budgetary  and  contracting  aspects  of  OE  functions.  Each  command  and  Staff 
agency  must  determine  its  own  needs  and  budget  accordingly  through  normal 
channels.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  desirable  to  obtain  the  services 

of  civilian  consultants.  This  requires  the  preparation  of  technical 
statements  of  work  in  coordination  with  local  budgat  and  contracting 
offices  and  individuals  to  coordinate  and  support  the  activities  of 
civilian  conaultants. 

fi.  CONSULTING.  This  function  encompasses  the  full  spectrum  of  primary 
OESO  duties  that  are  designed  to  provide  knowledge,  skills,  and  techniques 
to  user  units  and  organisations.  The  OESO  usually  works  in  two  capacities  > 
as  an  internal  consultant  in  the  unit  to  which  he  or  the  is  assigned  and 
as  an  external  consultant  outside  of  his  or  her  parent  unit.  This  function 
should  be  analysed  carefully  to  avoid  underutilising  or  overcomnitting 
OE  trained  personnel.  Criteria,  such  as  the  number,  tise,  and  geographical 
separation  of  potential  user  units  and  the  complexity  of  systems  and 
problems  govern  the  scope  of  this  function  at  well  as  the  desired 
expertite/experience/grade  level  of  aasigned  OE  personnel.  In  some 
instances  OE  trained  personnel  may  be  required  to  perform  instructional 
and  OE  staff  duties  in  addition  to  consulting.  These  requirements  are 
normally  found  at  HQDA,  MACOM  headquarters,  and  in  service  schools,  where 
OE  expertise  it  needed  as  an  integral  part  of  teaching  or  staff  work. 

9.  SELECTION  AND  ASSIGNMENT.  Certain  OE  staff  elements  must  devote  time 
to  this  function,  in  addition  to  HILPERCEN  and  the  normal  personnel  steffs 
thet  handle  assignment  actions.  For  example,  nominations  for  individuals 
to  attend  OETC  can  be  made  by  the  field  and  the  placement  of  OESOs  within 
the  command  should  be  consistent  with  current  and  projected  OE  activities. 

In  addition,  this  function  may  include  periodic  reviews  of  OE  staffing 
within  a command,  updating  pertinent  T06E/TDA  documents,  and  validation 

of  positions  for  graduate  degrees  under  the  AERB  process. 

10.  INSTRUCTION.  Commands  and  Staff  agencies  usually  conduct  periodic 
OE  short  courses  which  require  full  or  part~time  instructor  support. 

Although  instructors  for  these  courses  such  as  the  5-day  Leadership  and 
Management  Development  Course  (L&MDC),  require  competence  in  certain  OE 
skills,  all  of  the  instructors  do  not  need  to  be  OETC  graduates.  This 
instructional  function,  which  pertains  to  a non-service  school  situation, 
ahould  be  closely  analysed  and  staffed  to  avoid  using  an  OESO  as  a full- 
time instructor  rather  than  as  a consultant. 
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11*  JOINT  COORDINATION ■ Other  eervicett  euch  as  the  Nevy  end  Air  Force i 
Federal  Government  agencies,  and  civilian  universities  are  involved  vith 
OE  type  training  and  activities.  In  this  regard,  there  is  a need  by  some 
Staff  agencies  to  maintain  liaison  with  these  organisations  and  participate 
in  joint  activities,  such  as  conferences  or  symposia. 

12.  CONFERENCES.  This  function  includes  work  related  to  the  design  and 
conduct  of  conferences. 

13.  LONG  TERM  PROJECTS.  This  function  involves  the  selective  assignment 
■nd  retention  of  individuals  in  positions  where  extraordinary  requirements 
exist  to  oversee  the  design,  text  and  development,  and  introduction  of 
some  aspect  of  OE  technology  into  the  Army.  Continuity,  technical 
expertise,  and  interorganitstional  coordination  are  critical  to  these 
positions. 

lA.  PROFESSIONAL  TWINING . This  function  involves  planning  and 
coordination  of~  civilian  education  and  training  (advanced  degrees  or  short 
courses)  for  OESOs  and  OE  managers,  accreditation  of  individuals  who  have 
prior  OE  related  experience  and  do  not  need  to  attend  the  full  course 
at  OETCi  or  the  conduct  of  professional  development  seminars  for  OESOi. 
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SECTION  IV  - PERSONNEL  ANALYSIS 


The  attached  workaheeta  are  deaigned  to  identify  appropriate  OE 
peraonnel  requirement  a and  peraonnel  on  hand,  reapectively.  The  purpoae 
la  to  fit  numbera  of  qualified  peraonnel  with  the  previoualy  identified 
functiona. 

A.  The  number  of  people  required  to  manage,  perform,  and  aupport  each 
function  identified  under  Section  III  ahould  be  indicated  on  OE  Capability 
Workaheet  #2  next  under.  Clerical  and  adminiatrative  peraonnel  ahould 
alao  be  liated. 

STEP  1 - Indicate  the  appropriate  title  for  each  poaition  and  the 
number  of  people  required. 

STEP  2 - Specify  whether  theae  ahould  be  officer,  NCO,  or  civilian 
peraonnel  and  their  preferred  grade  levela. 

STEP  3 - Uaing  the  akill  and  education  codea  at  the  bottom  of  the 
workaheet,  apecify  thoae  which  are  applicable  for  each  poaition*  If 
educational  level  codea  D&E  are  uaed,  indicate  whether  or  not  the  poaitiona 
have  been  AERB  validated.  If  requeata  have  been  made  for  validation, 
comment  on  the  atatua  of  the  requeata* 

B.  OE  Capability  Workaheet  #3  would  be  completed  in  a ainilar  manner 
to  indicate  peraonnel  authoriaed  and  on  hand*  An  indication  would  be 
made  concerning  whether  or  not  a peraonnel  requiaition  haa  been  aubmitted 
for  thoae  poaitiona  which  are  not  filled  and  the  atatua  of  the 
requiaitiona. 

Together  the  completed  functional  and  peraonnel  analyaia  workaheeta 
would  provide  a more  refined  eatimate  of  current  and  projected 
requirementa.  Conaolidated  information  could  then  be  made  available  at 
MACOM  headquartera  and  at  HQDA  to  identify  ahortfalla  and  aaaiat  in 
planning. 
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^Specify  AERB  Status 


OR  CATOILUT 


Wtli  1 or  More  Tears  »^ieclfy  AERB  Status 


SECTION  V > OE  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  SEQUENCE 


A.  Th«  purpoit  of  this  ••ction  ii  to  provide  a lummary  outline  of  a 
•cquance  of  aventi  for  ahifting  from  an  ad  hoc  determination  of  OE 
Structure  and  etaffing  to  a proceea  baaed  on  ayetematic  analycie  and 
raviewi  The  attached  diagram  ie  an  attempt  to  portray  the  main  activitlea 
and  actiona  and  to  indicate  the  uae  of  thia  concept  paper  in  thia  proceaat 

The  boxed-in  portion  of  the  diagram  refleeta  the  current  area  of  focua< 
The  HQDA  meaaage  on  OE  Structure  and  Authoriaation  (25  May  1977)  and 
concept  papera  on  the  rolaa  of  NCO'a  and  DA  civiliana  aet  the  atage  for 
moving  toward  the  ayatenatic  analyala  and  review  proceaa.  The  objective 
ia  to  progreaaively  determine  the  minimum  required  OE  capability  for  the 
Army  over  a 2-3  year  period.  Aa  the  atructural  requirementa  are  refined 
and  up-dated,  thia  proceaa  will  facilitate  eatabliahing  training 
requirementa,  normalicing  aaaignment  actiona  for  OE  trained  peraom.el 
within  exiating  paraonnel  management  and  career  programa,  and  making 
neceaaary  reviaiona  to  OE  education  activitiaa. 

Throughout  thia  aaquence  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Paraonnel  ia  the  focal  HQDA  Staff  agency  aa  the  proponent  for  Army-wide 
OE  mattera.  Aaaiated  by  Che  General  Officer  OE  Steering  Committea,  ODCSPER 
ia  enpeeted  to  proceed  with  thia  proceaa  in  cloae  coordination  with  major 
commanda  and  other  Staff  ageneiea  and  with  feedback  obtained  from  the 
reaulta  of  the  OE  evaluation,  which  ia  being  conducted  by  the  OETC  from 
1977-80, 
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CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

Memorandum 

U S ARMY 

SUBJECT)  Organizational  Effectiveness 


MEMORANDUM  FOR)  HEADS  OF  ARMY  STAFF  AGENCIES 


A_  txPiats  31  January  1978 
c»M  77-5“5 
oATt  9 February  1977 
FiLC  CS  320  (9  Feb  77) 

ACTION  OFFICtA/IXT 

LTC  Duey/56568 


1.  PURPOSE.  This  memorandum  Assigns  responsibilities  for  actions  directed 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff  at  a briefing  by  the  Organizational  Effectiveness 
Study  Group  (OESG)  on  22  December  1976. 

2.  REFERENCES, 

a.  HQDA  Letter  600-76*2,  DAPE-HRL,  dated  3 May  1976,  subject;  Organi*> 
zatlonal  Effectiveness, 

b.  Message,  DACS-DM-OE,  DTG  171924E  Nov  76,  subject:  Organizational 

Effectiveness  (OE)  Activities  and  Training. 

3.  BACKGROUND. 

a.  On  17  November  1976,  the  CSA  established  the  OESG  to  analyze  the 
present  status  of  organizational  effectiveness  (OE)  in  the  Army  and  develop 
recommendations  on  methods  for  institutionalizing  OE  throughout  the  Army. 
Reference  2b  announced  the  establishment  of  this  Study  Group. 

b.  On  30  November  1976,  in  comments  to  the  Army  Commanders'  Conference, 
the  CSA  reviewed  the  status  of  OE  in  the  Army.  During  this  review  he 
distinguished  between  the  voluntary  and  mandatory  aspects  of  Institution- 
alizing OE,  emphasizing  that  the  implementation  should  be  evolutionary 
with  personal  commitment  and  appropriate  speed, 

c.  On  22  December  1976,  the  OESG  conducted  a briefing  for  the  CSA  to 
describe  activities  to  date  and  discuss  preliminary  findings.  During  this 
briefing  the  CSA  discussed  the  role  of  the  DCSPER  General  Officer  OE 
Steering  Committee  and  the  Importance  of  institutionalizing  OE  through  the 
chain  of  command.  The  possibility  of  a second  commanders'  conference  later 
in  1977  with  the  need  to  include  OE  as  a key  topic,  waa  also  discussed, 

A.  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

a.  The  OESG  will  — 

(1)  Develop  a draft  concept  paper,  outlining  requirements  for  an 
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Army-wide  OE  capability,  to  be  distributed  to  Army  Staff  agi^ncies  and  their 
staff  support  snd  field  operating  agencies  for  staffing. 

(2)  Develop  a time-phased  plan  which  outlines  the  steps  and  pro- 
cedures required  to  institutionalize  OE  in  the  Army. 


b.  The  Director  of  Management,  OCSA,  will  establish  a capability 
within  OCSA  for  OE  consulting  on  the  Amy  Staff  and  to  advise  the  CSA  on 
the  progress  of  this  effort. 

c.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (DCSPER)  will  -- 


(1)  Compile  a list  of  key  management  and  staff  positions  at  various 
headquarters  which  require  knowledge  of  OE  and  identify  personnel  who  by 
reason  of  civilian  education,  training,  or  experience,  qualify  for  assignment 
tc  those  key  positions  NLT  28  Fabruary  1977. 

(2)  Prepare  a DA  Pamphlet  on  OE  by  30  March  1977. 


(3)  Prepare  an  OE  regulation  to  replace  reference  2a  by  1 April  1977. 


(4)  Begin  to  assign  the  most  qualified  officers  available  to  staff 
the  positions  identified  in  <1)  above. 

(5)  In  coordination  with  OCLL,  prepare  material  to  Inform  Congress 
of  Army  OB  efforts, 


d.  The  Chief  of  Public  Affairs,  OSA,  has  been  requested  by  separate 
correspondence  to  develop,  in  coordination  with  ODCSPER  (HRL) , a plan  to 
inform  the  Army  of  the  OE  program. 

BY  DIRECTION  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF: 


Lieutenant  General,  GS 
Director  of  the  Army  Staff 


SUSPENSE: 

OESG--1  Apr  77--para  4a(l) 

1 Apr  77--para  4a(2) 
ODC8PER-28  Feb  77-para  4c(l) 
30  Mar  77-psra  4c(2) 
1 Apr  77--para  4c(3) 


CP: 

CPA 

CLL 

DM, OCSA 
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dacs-dm-oe 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFriCe  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WAkHINaTON,  O.C.  ZUIIO 


9 June  1977 


MEMORANDUM  FOR:  HEADS  OF  ARMY  STAFF  AGENCIES 

SUBJECT:  Orgenizatlon«1  E *fectiv«n«si  Study  Group  (OESG)  - Final  Report 

and  Briefing  <^ar  CSA 


1.  On  7 April  1977  the  OESG  conducted  final  briefing  and  preaented 
a draft  final  report  for  CSA  approval.  The  attached  Memorandum  For 
Record  aummarlzea  the  content  of  the  briefing  and  aubaequent  CSA 
daclalona  relative  to  Inatltutlohallelng  OE  in  the  Army. 

2.  On  20  April  1977  the  OESG  conducted  a briefing  for  the  Army  Staff 
Council.  During  thla  briefing  the  CSA  elaborated  on  hla  daclalona  of 
7 April  and  emphaalaed  the  Importance  of  a aubatantlve  and  long-term 
commitment  of  both  peraonnel  and  reaourcea  to  enaure  the  accompllahment 
of  thla  goal.  Coplea  of  the  OESG  draft  final  report  wore  furnlahed  to 
you  or  your  reprcaentatlve  at  thla  meeting. 

3.  A CSM  la  being  prepared  by  the  Director  of  Management  baaed  on  CSA 
guidance  and  the  OESG  report.  The  attached  MFK  aervea  aa  an  Interim 
taaklng  document  until  the  CSM  to  publlahed.  CSM  77-5-5,  aubject; 
Organizational  Ef fectl veneae,  dated  9 February  1977  apeclfiea  certain 
actlona  and  reaponolbl lltiea  aa  a reeult  of  a CSA  briefing  on  22  December 
1976  by  the  OESG.  Thla  CSM  will  remain  in  effect. 

4.  The  OESG  draft  report  le  being  reviewed  and  edited  for  publication 
In  June  1977, 

5.  Requoat  ODCSPER  furnlah  ea>.h  major  command  a copy  of  the  attached  MFR 
under  an  appropriate  letter  of  tranamlttal. 


1 Incl 

aa 


RT 

ral,  GS 
Army  Staff 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

orriCE  OP  THE  r.nif-F  or  r;T/rr 

V>  ASHI  D V'.  J'.iiC. 


OACS-ZA  12  April  1977 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  RECORD 

SUBJECT:  Organ 1i4t1on«1  Effectiveness  Study  Group  Briefing  for  CSA 


1.  On  7 April  1977  a briefing  was  conducted  for  the  CSA  by  the  Organiza- 
tional Effe(ft1veness  Study  Group  (OESG).  Present  were  General  Rogers, 

MG  Trefry,  BG  Vuono,  MAJ  Cavedo,  LTC  Hord,  and  the  OESG  members  (LTC  Nadal, 
LTC  Ray  and  MAJ  Schaum), 

2.  The  OESG  was  organized  on  17  November  1977  by  the  CSA  with  the  charter 
of  assessing  the  status  of  Organizational  Effectiveness  (OE)  activities 
Army  wide  and  recommending  a strategy  and  specific  actions  for  Institu- 
tionalizing OE,  Interim  DA  guidance  and  background  Information  on  this 
subject  are  currently  provided  In  HQOA  Letter  600-76-2,  subject:  Army- 
wide  OE  Activities  and  Training. 

3.  The  OESG  presented  the  following  points: 

a.  Institutionalization  of  OE  will  ultimately  be  accomplished  by  high 
quality,  well-trained  OE  staff  officers  working  with  commanders  who  under- 
stand the  OE  process. 

b.  Specific  actions  need  to  be  taken  to  create  the  conditions  for 
Institutionalizing  OE.  These  actions  focus  principally  In  three  areas: 

(1)  Selecting  and  properly  training  high  quality  officers  for 
duty  as  OESOs. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  commanders  and  staff  officers  at  all  levels 
understand  the  purpose  and  functions  of  OE  and  the  OESO. 

(3)  Developing  and  filling  selective  staff  structures  to  support 
OE  activities. 

4.  The  following  actions  were  directed  by  the  CSA: 

a.  The  OCSPER  will  Implement  the  OESG  plan  as  approved.  (Action:  DAS) 

b.  Manpower  spaces  for  Institutionalizing  OE  on  the  Army  Staff  and 
the  OESO  School  will  be  made  available.  (Action:  DCSOPS) 


•OACS-ZA  12  April  1977 

SUBJECT:  Organizational  Effectiveness  Study  Group  Briefing  for  CSA 

c.  MACOMs  will  be  required  to  convert  and  Identify  a total  of 
approximately  363  spaces  to  OESO's  with  no  additional  duties  (based 
upon  rule  of  thumb  of  two  per  divislon/lnstallatlon,  one  per  separate 
brigade  or  equivalent. ) (Action:  OCSPER/DCSOPS) 

d.  An  Of  branch  will  be  established  within  OCSA-DM  to  provide  OE 
consulting  services  to  the  Army  Staff.  (Action:  DM) 

e.  Director  of  Management  will  Identify  and  assist  In  providing 
the  necessary  spaces  to  support  an  OE  division  within  ODCSPER.  (Action: 
DM  and  OCSPER) 

f.  A memo  to  CG  MILPERCEN  will  be  prepared  expressing  CSA  desires 
concerning  the  priority  for  selection  and  assignments  of  OESOs  and  key 
OE  staff  managers.  (Action:  DM) 

g.  A memo  will  be  prepared  for  DCSRDA  emphasizing  CSA  desires  that 
OE.rosoei'ch  be  adequately  supported  at  all  levels  and  receive  appropriate 
priority.  (Action:  DM) 

h.  DCSPER  will  ensure  that  appropriate  OE  positions  are  validated 
for  graduate  education.  (Action:  DCSPER) 

I.  TRADOC  will  Investigate  the  most  appropriate  manner  for  educating 
senior  officers  on  OE.  (Action:  TRADOC) 

J.  TRADOC  win  brief  CSA  on  plans  for  Introducing  OE  and  OE  related 
Instruction  Into  the  service  schools.  (Action:  TRADOC) 

k.  A study  will  be  conducted  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
fencing  personnel  research  money  from  other  research  monies  and  In- 
cluding these  funds  In  the  OCSPER  budget.  (Action:  COA) 

l.  That  the  OESG  brief  the  Army  Staff  Council  on  20  April.  (Action; 
0ES6) 


Brigadier  General,  USA 
Executive  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff 
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CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

Memorandum 

U.  S.  ARMY 

SUIJICTi  OrganlEBtlonal  Effactivanaas 


OUT*  A CKPiMi  30  Juno  1978 

ciM  77-5-  26 

DAT!  10  June  1977 

riLC  CS  320  (10  Jun  77) 

ACTION  OrFICia/IXT 

LTC  Hord/78062 


MIMORANDUM  FORi  HEADS  OF  ARMY  STAFF  AGENCIES 


1.  PURPOSE.  Thlu  munujrandum  aaalgna  raaponslblllclaa  for  actions  directed 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff  (CSA)  at  the  final  briefing  by  the  Organizational 
Effactlvanass  Study  Croup  (OESG)  on  7 Aphrll  1977  and  the  Army  Staff  Council 
Meeting  on  20  April  1977. 

2.  REFERENCES. 

a.  HQDA  Letter  600-76-2,  DAPE-KRL,  dated  3 May  1976,  subject:  Organiza- 

tional Effactlvenaas:  Activities  and  Training. 

b.  Mesaage,  DACS-DM-OE,  DTG  171924Z  Nov  76,  aubjact:  Orga:..zatlonal 

Effectlvaneas. 

c.  CSM  77-5-5,  dated  9 February  1977,  subject:  Organlzatio.nal 

Effectlveneaa. 

d.  Memorandum  for  Record,  DACS-ZA,  dated  12  April  1977,  subject: 
Organizational  Effactlvanesa  Study  Group  Briefing  for  CSA. 

e.  "Organlzatiori.il  Ef foctlvanoaa  in  the  US  Army",  draft  Final  Report, 
Organizational  Effectiveness  Study  Group,  OCSA,  dated  April  1977. 

3.  BACKGROUND. 

a.  Thu  OESG  was  organizud  on  17  November  1977  by  the  CSA  with  the 
charter  of  asaessiiig  the  status  of  Organizational  Effectiveness  (OE) 
activities  Aruy-wldb  end  for  recommending  a strategy  to  Include  specific 
actions  for  Institutionalizing  OE.  Interim  DA  guidance  and  background 
Information  on  this  subject  are  provided  in  reference  2a> 

b.  Thu  OESG  final  briefing  to  the  CSA  on  7 April  1977  emphasized  the 
following  points: 

(1)  Institutlonullzaclon  of  OE  will  ultimately  be  accomplished  by  high 
quality,  well-trained  OE  stuff  officers  (OESO)  working  with  commanders 
knowladguable  of  the  OE  procosa. 
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(2)  Specific  actions  need  to  be  taken  to  create  the  conditions  for 
Institutionalising  OE<  Thase  actions  are  focused  In  the  following  three 

areee  t 

(a)  Properly  selecting  and  training  high  quality  officers  for  duty  as 
OESOs . 

(b)  Ensuring  that  coisnuindera  and  staff  officers  at  all  levels  understand 
the  purpose  and  functions  of  OE  and  the  OESO. 

(c)  Developing  and  filling  selected  staff  positions  to  support  OE 
activities. 

c.  On  20  April  1977,  the  0E3G  conducted  a briefing  for  the  Amy  Staff 
Council.  During  this  briefing  the  CSA  eiaphasised  that  the  comnltment  to 
Institutionalise  OE  Artny~wlde  was  a high  priority  goal.  The  CSA  indicated 
that  this  is  a long-term  complex  task  raquiring— 

(1)  Substantive  allocation  of  both  personnel  and  resources. 

<2)  Continued  emphasis  on  quality.  ^ 

(3)  Creative  use  of  this  OE  capability  by  knowledgeable  senior  officers 
end  noneonaiasioned  officers. 

(4)  Retention  of  the  OE  Training  Center  (OETC)  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  aarvlca  school  system  with  the  highest  quality  staff  and  faculty, 
curriculum,  and  facilities. 

4.  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

a.  DCSPER  will— 

(1)  Implement  the  OESG  plan  and  recommendations  pertaining  to  ODCSFER 
contalnod  In  the  OESG  final  report  as  approved  by  the  CSA. 

(2)  Provide  Army  policy  guidance,  in  coordination  with  ODCSOPS,  requiring 
the  MACOMs  to  Identify  and  convert  approximately  363  spaces  to  dedicated 
positions  for  OESOs.  These  spaces  will  constitute  a minimum  Army-wide  OE 
capability.  Subsequent  revisions  of  this  capability,  which  should  include 
noncotmnlssioned  officers,  civilian  personnel,  and  Reserve  Component  personnel, 
will  be  made  In  accordance  with  the  OESG  report. 

(3)  Establish,  in  coordination  with  CG  MXLPERCEN,  a sufficiently  high 
priority  for  the  selection  and  assignment  of  OESOs  and  key  OE  staff  managers 
BO  that  the  Amy-wide  OE  capability  will  be  continuously  staffed  with  quality 
personnel  who  are  fully  knowledgeable  of  OB. 
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(4)  Ensure  OE  research  is  adequately  managed  and  supported  at  all 
levels  and  receives  appropriate  priority  so  that  all  facets  of  OE  activities 
and  training  can  receive  the  full  benefit  of  Amy  scientific  expertise. 

(5)  Validate  and  maintain  appropriate  OE  positions  for  graduate  education 
so  that  policy,  doctrine,  education,  training,  evaluation,  and  research 
functions  are  staffed  with  personnel  who  have  in-depth  OE  experience  and 
knowledge. 

(6)  Provide  Army  Staff  coordination  for  and  monltorshlp  of  Army-wide 
OE  training  and  education,  to  Include  educational  activities  conducted 
outside  the  service  school  system  as  well  as  those  Involving  senior  officers. 

(7)  As  the  Army  Staff  proponent  agency,  establish  and  support  an  OE 
Division  In  ODCSPEP  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  focus  and  emphasis  for 
Army-wide  OE  matters. 

(8)  Establish  an  OE  technical  support  system  and  provide  appropriate 
guidance  for  managing  and  sustaining  this  system,  especially  with  those 
agenclee  and  organisations  which  are  not  under  the  normal  purview  of  OE 
staff  elements. 

(9)  Plan  and  conduct  periodic  In-procesa  reviews  (IPE)  relative  to  the 
OESG  report  and  specific  elemen.ts  thereof.  This  will  Include  update  briefings 
for  the  eSA,  on  an  as  required  baais  but  no  leas  frequently  than  quarterly. 

The  General  Officer  OE  Steering  Committee  will  continue  to  be  the  principal 
coordinating  and  ravlew  machanlsm  for  both  the  Amy  Staff  and  MACOMs. 

b.  DCSOPS  will— 

(1)  Provide  manpower  spaces  for  institutionalizing  OE  on  the  Army  Staff 
(an  OE  Dlvialon  In  ODCSPER  and  a ataff  element  in  the  Management  Directorate) 
and  the  Organizational  Effectiveness  Training  Canter. 

(2)  Provide  Army  policy  guidance.  In  coordination  with  ODCSPER  (a (2) 
above),  for  the  conversion  and  eatabliahment  of  approximately  363  spaces  as 
the  minimum  required  Army-wide  OE  capability. 

(3)  Augment  HQDA  and  MACQM  headquarters  OB  staff  elements  with  MOBDES 
personnel  to  support  OE  planning  and  implementation  activities  for  the 
Reserve  Components. 

c.  DCSKDA  will  ensure  OE  research  la  adequately  supported  and  receives 
an  appropriate  priority  to  sustain  the  research. 

d.  CQA  will  conduct  a study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  separating 
parsonnal  rasearch  money  from  other  research  monies  and,  if  possible.  Include 
these  funds  In  the  ODCSPER  budget. 
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SUBJECT:  Organizational  Effectiveness 

a.  The  Director  of  the  Army  Staff  will-- 

(1)  Ensure  the  Army  Policy  Council  la  briefed  by  the  OESG  at  a tine 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  CSA. 

(2)  Develop  a plan  for  the  Implementation  and  conduct  of  OE  activities 
within  the  Amy  Staff  during  PY  78. 

(3)  Determine  and  Implement  the  most  appropriate  method  and  means  for 
providing  OE  Instruction  to  selected  general  officers  and  BG  designees. 

f.  DM,  oeSA  will— 

(1)  Establish  a staff  element  within  OCSA  (Managemeni:  Directorate)  of 
OE  trained  personnel  headed  by  an  0-6  to  provide  OE  consulting  services 

to  the  Army  Staff. 

(2)  Assist  In  providing  the  necessary  spaces  to  support  an  OE  Division 
within  ODCSPER. 

BY  DIRECTION  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF: 


■ i- 

: G|tt»tl«  GS 


JOHN  R.  McGH 
lieutenant  G|£g9ffl«  GS 
Director  of  the  Army  Staff 


CF: 

DM,  OCSA 
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ANNEX  D 


The  Evclution  of  Qrganigational  Eff«ctiveua<r  (OE)  in  the  Army 

The  purpoaee  of  thie  annex  are  to  briefly  aummariae  aone  of  the  major 
advancements  in  management  and  behavioral  acience  which  are  Integral  to 
the  technology  of  Organisational  ISffectiveneaa  (OE)  and  to  present  a 
thumbnail  hiatorical  sketch  of  how  Organisational  Ef fectivenesa  (OE)  has 
evolved  in  the  Army#  It  ia  against  this  historical  backdrop  that  0E8G 
Study  can  be  put  into  context  as  another  step  in  a long-term  process  of 
assimilating  this  technology  in  tha  military. 

In  the  broadest  sense  the  Army'n  Involvement  with  OE  represents  an 
institutional  desire  to  (1)  more  systematically  understand  the  human  forces 
which  shape  tha  efforts  of  large  military  organisations  and  (2)  decisively 
act  on  thin  understanding  in  ways  which  simultaneously  improve  combat 
readiness  and  the  motivation#  involvement,  commitment,  and  development 
of  people. 

Technology  Advancaiaents. 

Since  the  1950's  advancements  in  the  fields  of  management  and  applied 
behavioral  aciance  have  provided  the  foundation  for  OB  concepts,  methods, 
and  skills.  Pressures  for  societal  and  institutional  change  in  the  1960 's 
provided  the  conditions  for  expanding  the  application  of  .this  knowledge. 

Six  of  the  more  significant  advancements  are  as  followsi*': 

1 . The  application  of  management  and  behavioral  science  knowledge 
has  become  more  integrated  and  reflects  a blend  of  study,  research,  awl 
successful  leadership  practices^  The  nut  effect  is  a more  comprehanaive, 
sophisticated,  and  balanced  treatment  of  human  and  organisational  factors 
in  work  settings.  For  example,  the  personality-trait  approach  to 
understanding  leadership  has  involved  into  a contingency  or  situational 
approach.  The  contingency  approach  recognises  that  a variety  of  leadership 
styles  are  equally  effective  depending  on  the  nature  of  an  organisation, 
tasks,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  each  at  a particular  point  in 
time.  The  impact  has  been  to  ..educe  preoccupation  with  simplistic 
descriptions  of  leadership  styles,  e.g.,  autocratic-democratic,  and  shift 
the  focus  to  ways  of  creating  better  conditions  under  which  people  are 
more  productive  and  satisfied  in  the  pursuit  of  an  organisation's  goals. 
Other  concepts  are  advancing  new  knowledge  and  research  with  a systems 
approach  to  organiKstiuns.  Briefly  some  of  these  are  as  follows:  Social- 

technical  systems  theory  stresses  tha  importance  of  understanding  and 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  an  organisation,  function,  or  task  in  terms 
of  two  highly  interdependent  subsystems— social  and  technical; 
Differentiation-integration  theory  focuses  on  the  Importance  of  achieving 
an  effective  fit  between  the  nature  and  structure  of  work,  human  needs. 


1/Tha  i>ook  Organisation  Development  and  Change  by  Edgar  F.  Huse  (NY:  West 
Publishing  Co.,  1975)  provides  an  excellent  summary  and  introduction  to 
the  technology. 
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and  an  organisation's  environment;  the  Linking  Pin  concept  views 
organizations  as  an  array  of  interdependent  groups  (teaiaa)  which  are  linked 
together  by  managers  (chain  of  command)  and  considers  organizational 
performance  4s  dependent  on  a variety  of  intervening  human  processes  as 
well  as  management  behavior  and  available  resources,  such  as  money  and 
material;  General  Syatema  Theory  (GST)  is  the  study  of  the  general 
properties  and  laws  governing  systems  and  represents  the  most  theoretical 
advancement  of  the  state-of-tha  art. 

2 . Knowledge  about  group  dynamics  has  been  expanded  to  an  otganization~ 
wide  focus  With  concepts  and  techntquVsior  better  underatandlng  and 
facilitat^g  orzanitation  cKange.  Terms  such  as  organizational  procesaea , 
organizational  climate,  force  field  analysis,  open-systems  planning,  and 
team  building  exemplify  this  advancement  both  conceptually  and 
operationally.  Team  building  for  example,  offers  practical  small  group 
methods  for  more  systematically  applying  the  Army  leadership  principle 
"Train  Your  Unit  as  a Team."  The  impact  has  been  the  development  of 
practical  concepts  and  methods  for  dealing  more  effectively  with  the 
dynamic  properties  of  organizations,  especially  leader-subordinate  and 

work  group  relationships  within  and  between  organizations. 

3.  The  laboratory  model  of  education  or  experiential  learning,  as 
it  is  frequently  called",  is  another  major  advancement  which  is  baaed  on 
adult  learningprinciples  and  relies  on  small  group  teaching  methods. 

This  approach  to  learning  emphasisea  active  participant  involvement  in 
exarciaes  or  experiences  which  are  designed  to  accompliah  specific  learning 
and  behavioral  goala.  This  "laarning  by  doing"  method  allows  participants 
to  assume  more  individual  responsibility  for  structuring  their  learning 
environment  and  puiisuing  educational  objactivea.  The  effect  is  a more 
intense  and  personalized  educational  experience  that  l*i4*  to  a greater 
internalisation  of  new  knowledge,  akills,  and  behavior.^' 

4.  An  operational  process  called  Action  Research  and  trainable  skills 
for  employing  this  process  were  developed  to  broaden  the  involvement  of 

feople  “at  various  organisational  levels  in  system-wide  aaieasaent  and 
mprovement  actions.  This  process  is'  typical ty  used  by  managers  with 
Che  assistance  of  qualified  consultants  to  promote  constructive  long-term 
improvements;  increase  an  organisation's  flexibility  for  dealing  with 
planned  and  unexpected  change;  and  Increase  people's  commitment  to  needed 
change.  Action  Research  is  essentially  an  adaptation  of  the  scientific 
method  for  direct  use  by  management.  This  is  in  contrast  to  traditional 
methods  used  by  researchers  or  expert  consultants  who  independently  analyse 
end  study  a problem,  develop  recommendations,  and  then  have  to  sell  their 
recommendations  to  the  organisation. 

5*  The  use  of  experiential  learning  methods  in  actual  work  situation 
is  another  major  advancement.  This  me :hodology  is  designsd  to  create 


T/AduTc  learning  concepts  and  principles  are  referred  to  as  androgogy 
and  are  described  in  a book  called  A Trainer's  Guide  to  Androgogy  by 
Malcolm  Knowles. 
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nor«  favorable  conditlona  for  reinforcing  new  knowledge!  akillet  and 
nethoda  which  were  initially  acquired  through  aunagement  developnent  and 
training  program# t Thia  advancement  ie  in  direct  reeponae  to  the  diacovery 
that  an  individual'a  work  environment 'playa  a aignificant  role  in 
determining  the  extent  to  which  newly  acquired  knowledge,  ekilla,  and 
methoda  are  put  into  practice.  The  term  Drganiaational  Development  (OD) 
waa  coined  to  diatlnquiah  thia  on~the*-job  proeeea  from  traditional  training 
programa  and  to  emphaaiae  the  importance  of  the  human  dimenaiona  of 
organiaationa. 

6.  Another  ma.ior  advancement  ia  orxaniaation-wide  methoda  which  aaaiat 
deciaiomakera  to  analyae  and  imprwe  a variety  of  proceaaea 
(comaun^cattona.  dec iaiowaking.  planning  and  goal  aetting, 
motivation/reward,  conillict  manaaement.  etc.)  i^ich  affect  the  ability 
of  an  oraaniaation  to  accompli ah  ita  miaaion.  Wattioda,  auch  aa  aurvey 
feedback,  management  by  olsjactivea,  and  job  enrichment,  typically  have 
an  organiaation**wide  focus;  emphaaiae  the  integration  of  individual  and 
organiaational  needa;  and  provide  a capability  to  treat  theae 
organiaational  proceaaea  aa  diatinetly  human  and  dynamic  in  nature  rather 
than  reaorting  to  abatract  mechanical  notiona  about  how  organiaationa 
function. 

Theae  advaneementa  are  eeoterie  and  their  deacription  in  thia  paper 
is  admittedly  brief.  The  point  ia  that  they  collectively  indicate  the 
beginning  of  a major  change  in  Che  way  wa  view  organiaationa  and  human 
behavior.  Understandably,  the  routine  tranalation  of  theae  concepts  into 
management  thought  and  practice  tenda  to  significantly  lag  thaae 
developments.  Each  is  embodied  in  the  technology  which  the  Army  calls 
Organiaational  Bffectivaneas  (OE). 

Historical  Summary. 

The  Army's  involvement  in  OE  can  be  described  aa  a unique  "great  roota" 
effort  to  more  fully  capitaliie  on  advaneementa  in  management  and  applied 
behavioral  acience.  Thia  evolutionary  effort  spana  the  past  8-10  yeara 
and  can  be  generally  daacribed  aa  coneiating  of  four  distinct  but 
interrelated  phases:  AWARENESS;  RBSTUDY  & EXPERIMENTATION;  INITIAL 

IMPLEMENTATION;  and  INSTITUTIONALIZATION.  The  events  which  have  occurred 
in  each  phase  have  not  been  necessarily  anticipated  or  connected  within 
the  overall  framework  of  a master  plan.  The  highly  diffused  nature  of 
theae  initiatives,  which  ultimately  became  focused. at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  Army  and  embodied  in  the  Organisational  Effecciveneas  Training 
Center  (OETC),  reflects  a total  Army  need. 

PHASE  I - AWARENESS  (Late  I960* a - 1972) 

Phase  I waa  a period  in  which  the  Army  experienced  eoeietal  problems 
and  changes  (e.g.,  racial  unrest,  dissent,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and 
the  end  of  the  draft)  and  becama  aware  of  aerioue  shortfalls  in  leadership 
and  management  practices.  Initial  responses  occurred  in  the  form  of  ad 
hoc,  crisis  programa.  The  methoda  for  institutional  change  tended  to 
focus  on  the  individual  soldier  and  work  around  the  chain  of  command. 
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with  A relatively  high  degree  of  central  direction  from  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army* 

During  this  period  a number  of  studies  were  conducted  using  behavioral 
science  concepts  .and  research  methods  and  actions  were  taken  to  surface 
issues  for  open  discussion  and  resolution*  For  example,  the  US  Army  War 
College  Studies  on  Leadership  and  Profeasionqlism  (1970-71)  led  to  the 
creation  of  a CONARC  Leadership  Board*  The  board  trained  and  deployed 
world-wide  traveling  teams  to  present  the  study  findings,  additional 

data,  and  conduct  short  seminars  for  senior  officers  and  NCO's*  The  board 
also  made  recommendations  to  Department  of  the  Army,  which  fncluded 
recommending  that  more  applied  behavioral  science  be  incorporated  into 
service  school  instruction*  Another  study  was  made  of  job  dissatisfaction 
in  the  Army  Staff  and  led  to  an  examination  of  the  problem  and  improvements 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff *^'  These  and  other  events  pointed  toward  the 
expanded  use  of  applied  behavioral  sclanca  as  a basis  for  understanding 
and  addressing  system-wide  issues* 

With  the  shift  to  an  all-volunteer  peacetime  force,  the  Army  as  well 
as  the  other  armed  services  began  to  face  morw  intense  manpower  and 
economic  pressure*  Manpower  costs  soared  to  over  SO  percent  of  the  Defense 
budget*  Organisational  layering,  "tooth  to  tail  ratios,"  economic 
incentives  for  improving  recruiting,  civilianisation  of  military  Jobs, 
and  training  became  central  issues*  Decentralisation  became  a by-word 
amidst  budgetary  and  resource  eutbaeka  and  realignments*  It  became 
painfully  clear  that  commanders  and  managers  at  all  levels  had  to 
accomplish  more  with  Ipsa  people  to  maintain  and  improve  the  state  of 
combat  preparedness*  Reliance  on  greeter  firepower  and  mobility  with 
technological  advances  in  hardware;  reorganirations ; and  administrative 
streamlining  provided  important  internal  improvement  strategies  for  the 
Army*  It  was  equally  obvious  that  more  could  be  dona  to  improve  the 
management  and  development  of  human  resources  in  a total  organisational 
sense* 

Phase  I was  also  a time  of  introspection  and  numerous  grass  roots 
initiatives*  Some  of  these  were  advocated  with  mixed  reaction  under  the 
all-volunteer  Army  banner  and  ranged  from  beer  in  mess  halls  to  adventure 
training*  The  Aet  effect  was  to  encourage  commanders  to  openly  experiment 
with  new  ideas  for  improving  combat  readinesas,  troop  morale  and  welfare, 
leadership  and  professionalism,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  Army  as 
a way  of  life*  The  following  three  examples  of  initiatives  which  occurred 
during  this  period  are  presented  since  they  are  especially  relevant  to 
the  leter  development  of  OE  in  the  Army* 

(1)  Behavioral  science  methods  were  used  to  design  and  improve  an 
experimental  basic  training  program  at  Ft*  Ord*  The  affect  wan  to  focus 
on  individual  performance  oriented  training;  provide  incentivee  for 
motivating  trainees  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  Action  Research 


J^/a  summary  ol^  this  stu«iy  was  published  by  COL  D*  Malone  in  Army  magasine 
during  1972  under  the  title  "The  Prise*" 
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or  vhat  it  now  known  «•  tho  four  itop  OE  ProcaiiiA^  A troop  morale  survey 
waa  also  used  on  a weekly  baala  as  feedback  to  the  chain  of  command  for 
improving  the  motivation  and  satisfaction  of  baaic  traineeai  Another 
Ft.  Ord  initetive,  which  relied  on  the  use  of  behavioral  aciencet  waa 
a Leadership  and  Profesaionaliam  aeminar  for  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers.  This  seminar  later  evolved  into  e 5-day  Leadership  and 
Management  Development  Course  (L&MDC),  which  is  now  a primary  OE 
instructional  method  in  communications  and  group  problem  solving  skills. 

(2)  Organisation  Development  techniques,  which  are  the  civilian 
equivalent  to  OE,  were  used  to  examine  and  revitalise  the  role  of  Army 
chaplains  with  assistance  of  consultants  from  the  National  Institute  for 
Applied  Behavioral  Science.  This  effort  is  still  continuing  under  the 
direction  of  the  US  Army  Chaplain  Board  and  now  includes  a number  of 
chaplains  who  have  been  trained  ea  internal  consultants. 

(3)  Army  Psychologists  were  encouraged  to  devote  more  time  to  working 
in  a consulting  capacity  with  commanders  on> organisational  issues  in  units. 

In  summary.  Phase  I involved  multiple  and  disconnected  initiatives 
which  attempted  to  use  various  facets  of  applisd  behavioral  science  as 
a basis  for  coping  with  pressures  for  change. 

PHASE  II  - RBSTUDY  & EXPERIMENTATION  (1972-75) 

This  phase  can  be  characterised  as  a period  of  restudy  of  earlier 
initiatives  and  experimentation  with  new  applied  behavioral  science 
techniques,  which  were  part  of  an  emerging  technology  called  Orgenisation 
Development  (OD).  This  technology  appeared  to  offer  a systematic  and 
deliberate  capability  to  bring  about  constructive  institutional  change 
at  multiple  levels  in  the  Army  in  a way  that  not  only  involved  the  chain 
of  command  but  enhanced  the  commitment,  motivetion,  and  efloctlvansss 
of  people  and  organisations. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  a Behavioral  Science  Study  Group  waa 
convened  at  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  mission  of  this 
group  was  to  determine  how  advancements  in  behavioral  science  could  be 
used  in  a practical  and  concerted  manner  for  improving  the  Army.  The 
study  recommendations  indicated  the  desirability  of  initiating  a number 
of  pilot  projects  to  examine  the  applicability  of  OD  methods  to  the  Army. 

It  was  recognised  that  these  projects  required  about  a 3-year  test  and 
development  period  for  discernable  results  to  occur  in  large  organiaations . 

Pilot  projects  were  established  in  a variety  of  organiaations  and 
locations  using  one  or  more  OD  techniques.  OD  applications  in  an  Army 
Staff  setting  were  examined  in  the  US  Army  Military  Personnel  Center. 

Survey  feedback  techniques  were  developed  and  tasted  in  40  battalions 
in  US  Army  Europe.  An  assessment  center  for  individual  leadership 
development  was  established  for  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 


£/Sse  pegs  3 tor  a brief  description  of  Action  Research. 
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at  Ft.  Benning,  Georgia.  Brigadier  General  (Designees)  and  a group  of 
battalion  commanders  attended  a 2-week  assessment  center  at  the  Center 
for  Creative  Leadership  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  Battalion  level 
training  workshops  in  communication  and  group  problem  solving  skills 
management  by  objectives  (MBO),  and  positive  reinforcement  techniques 
were  designed  and  conducted  at  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas.  OD  applications  at 
installation  level  were  examined  in  a training  center  environment  at 
Ft.  Ord  by  an  OD  Directorate  which  was  composed  of  a staff  of  27  military 
and  civilian  personnel.  This  directorate  provided  the  expertise  and 
capability  for  launching  the  OE  Training  Center  in  1975.  Job  enrichment 
and  survey  feedback  research  was  sponsored  by  the  US  Army  Research 
Institute  (ARl)  in  U.S.  Army  Europe.  ARl  also  provided  technical  advisory 
and/or  research  assistance  to  all  of  the  projects. 

These  projects  were  coordinated  during  1972-73  by  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Training  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  under 
the  title  of  the  Motivational  Development  Program.  This  program  was 
transferred  on  1 July  1973  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel.  In  February  1975,  a Motivational  Development  Conference 
was  held  at  Ft,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  to  review  the  progress  of 
Che  projects  and  lay  the  inCial  groundwork  for  expanding  the  application 
of  these  techniques  in  the  Army. 

A Human  Resources  Development  Directorate  was  created  in  the  Army 
Staff  during  this  period  to  provide  a more  coordinated  and  visible  thrust 
to  the  infant  equal  opportunity,  drug  & alcohol  abuse  prevention,  and 
leadership  & professional  development  programs.  With  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Continential  Army  Command  (CONARC)  into  the  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  a number  of  spaces  were  given  to  the  US  Army 
Administration  Center  (ADMINCEN)  for  human  resource  development  doctrine. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  validate  more  positions  for  graduate  degrees  in 
behavioral  sciences  as  a way  of  upgrading  Army  expertise  in  human  resources 
development  and  leadership  instruction. 

Two  short  range  programs  were  also  launched  and  received  Army-wide 
attention.  Management  Practices  in  TOE  Units  (MAP-TOE)  was  independently 
developed  by  the  Comptroller  and  included  some  applied  behavioral  science 
concepts  and  techniques,  such  as  job  enrichment.  Army  Chaplains  attended 
a 5-day  workshop  in  communication  and  group  problem  solving  skills  at 
the  Ft.  Bliss  pilot  project  and  subsequently  designed  a Personal 
Effectiveness  Training  (PET)  course  for  export  to  the  field.  PET  was 
a joint  effort  between  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel.  It  represented  the  use  of  chaplains  in  support  of  unit 
leadership  training  activities  and  focused  on  providing  immediate 
counseling  skill  training  to  noncommissioned  officers  and  officers.  PET 
was  never  conceived  as  a formal  program,  per  se,  and  was  used  in  s highly 
decentralised  manner. 

Army  Chaplains  pioneered  in  the  use  of  smoll  group  techniques  for 
improving  service  school  instruction  and  curricula  under  the  title  of 
the  Group  Process  Plan  or  Indiana  Plan.  Although  this  effort  received 
initial  support  and  resulted  in  a number  of  individuals  who  were  trained 
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in  these  techniques,  it  failed  to  surmount  bureaucratic  barriers  and 
achieve  the  desired  break-through  in  the  educational  system. 

It  was  also  during  Phase  II  that  the  US  Navy  established  a Human  Goals 
Program  and  began  training  Human  Reaources  Management  (HRM)  specialists 
in  OD  at  a school  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  Navy  created  HRM  centers  at 
various  locations  around  the  world  for  consulting  teams  to  work  with  ship 
and  shore  units.  A few  Federal  Government  agencies,  to  include  the  US 
Civil  Service  Commission,  were  also  becoming  involved  in  00  as  a means 
of  productivity  improvement. 

PHASE  in  - INITIAL  IMPLEMENTATION  (1975-77) 

This  phase  began  around  mid-1975  with  the  termination  of  the  pilot 
projects  and  the  creation  of  the  Organisational  Effectiveness  Training 
Center  (OETC)  at  Ft.  Ord. 

A number  of  the  pilot  projects  began  to  shift  into  a fully  operational 
posture  for  the  continued  application  of  OD  techniques  and  use  of  trained 
personnel.  This  primarily  occurred  in  MILPERCEN  and  at  Ft.  Ord,  The 
survey  feedback  project  in  USAREUR  provided  spin-off  results  for  a command- 
uide  NCO  opinion  survey  and  professionalism  program.  The  workshops  at 
Ft.  Bliss  were  incorporated  into  the  OETC.  The  assessment  center  at 
Ft.  Benning  was  evaluated  as  a highly  useful  leadership  development  method 
and  was  established  as  an  officer  advanced  course  elective  at  the  Infantry 
School.  It  was  later  abandoned  by  the  school  for  manpower  and  budgetary 
reasons. 

Attempts  were  made  during  this  phase  to  breathe  life  into  the  small 
HKD  doctrine  development  group  at  Che  ADMINCEN.  A special  direct  tasking 
relationship  was  established  between  ODCSPER,  DA,  and  ADMINCEN  by  the 
TRADOC  Commander  to  further  the  ADMINCEN  doctrine  development  mission. 

The  OETC  was  formed  under  the  operational  control  of  the  ADMINCEN  on 
1 July  1975  to  provide  a direct  link  to  this  doctrine 
group  and  to  integrate  the  training  with  existing  personnel  management 
specialty  training. 

The  decision  to  train  a selected  number  of  officers  in  a 16-week 
intensive  program  to  learn  OE  consulting  akills  and  methods  paved  the 
way  for  broader  implementation  activities  in  the  Army.  This  also  indicated 
that  OE  wos  to  avoid  the  inherent  pitfalls  of  a centrally  directed  program 
and  to  integrate  these  skills  throughou':  Che  Army,  especially  within  the 
Sl/Cl/DPCA  Staff  function.  OE  was  viewed  as  the  means  of  increasing  Che 
capabilities  of  the  personnel  management  function;  reducing  reliance  on 
stovepipe  activities  and  the  isolated  use  of  single  techniques;  and 
generally  upgrading  the  quality  of  behavioral  science  applications  that 
had  been  occurring  on  a piecemeal  besie  in  the  Army. 

During  Phase  III  interest  in  the  use  of  OE  methods  and  trained 
personnel  began  to  spread  with  some  limitod  consulting  support.  In  January 
1975  OE  activities  were  implemented  in  Che  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel  as  a spin-off  of  the  MILPERCEN  project.  Top  level 
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aetninars  and  briefings  were  conducted  in  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Forces  Command i US  Army  Europe;  Military  District  of  Washington; 
and  the  Computer  Systems  Command. 

In  April  1975  an  introduction  seminar  was  conducted  for  the  chain 
of  command  of  the  82"”  Airborne  Division  at  the  request  of  the  commander. 
This  was  followed  later  in  the  year  with  a special  2-'day  OE  action  planning 
conference.  These  events  provided  the  impetus  for  applying  OE  on  a 
division-wide  basis  with  OE  trained  personnel  and  capitalizing  on  earlier 
initiatives  which  had  occurred  in  one  battalion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Division  Commander  had  an  advanced 
degree  in  behavioral  science.  One  of  the  assistant  Division  Commanders 
had  attended  the  BC  (Designee)  2-week  assessment  center  in  1972  and  was 
involved  with  OE  applications  during  a tour  of  duty  in  MILPERCEN.  The 
battalion  level  OE  activities  were  initiated  by  an  executive  officer  who 
had  also  been  previously  assigned  to  MILPERCEN  where  he  had  received  on- 
the-job  training  as  an  OE  intern  for  the  pilot  project. 

The  experience  of  how  OE  was  started  in  the  82"^^  Airborne  Division 
exemplifies  the  "grass  roots"  nature  of  how  this  technology  is  being 
diffused  in  the  Army  and  the  importance  of  senior  officer  understanding 
and  personal  involvement  in  the  process.  As  such,  it  represents  the  first 
major  system-wide  effort  in  an  elite  combat  unit. 

The  first  formal  Army-wide  guidance  on  OE  activities  and  training 
were  published  by  Department  of  the  Army  in  May  1976.  In  September,  the 
Commander  of  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  conducted  a seminar  in 
which  he  outlined  his  commitment  to  incorporating  OE  into  Army  doctrine, 
service  school  curricula,  and  TRADOC  installations.  He  also  made  a video 
tape  to  widely  communicate  the  concept  and  importance  of  OE  within  the 
overall  framework  of  Army  training. 

Before  the  end  of  1976  a range  of  OE  activities  had  been  initiated 
at  division,  major  command,  and  Army  Staff  levels  with  the  assistance 
of  military  OE  trained  personnel  and  a few  civilian  consultants , This 
was  especially  evident  in  Forces  Command  which  had  received  the  bulk  of 
newly  trained  OE  Staff  Officers  and  had  moved  rapidly  with  top  level 
command  emphasis  to  establish  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of  OE. 

For  the  most  part,  these  activities  quickly  outstripped  Army  OE  doctrine, 
policy,  and  training  capabilities  and  created  an  accelerated  demand  for 
OE  qualified  staff  personnel. 

PHASE  IV  - INSTITUTIONALIZATION  (Mid  1976-80) 

This  phase  officially  began  with  remarks  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  on 
the  subject  of  OE  at  the  Army  Commanders'  Conference  (See  Annex  A)  and 
his  formation  of  an  OE  Study  Croup  in  November  1976.  Prior  to  these  events 
the  groundwork  Cor  this  phase  had  been  laid  with  the  following:  (1) 
publication  in  May  1976  of  HQDA  interim  guidance  on  Army-wide  OE  activities 
and  training;  (2)  a round  of  information  briefings  for  the  principal  heads 
of  Army  Staff  agencies  and  the  Army  Secreteriat  during  May-August  1976; 
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(3)  the  broadening  of  "grass  roots"  OE  consulting  activities;  (A)  the 
assignment  of  130  OE  Staff  officers  to  the  field  by  the  end  of  the  year; 
and  (5)  the  creation  of  an  ODCSPER  OE  General  Officer  Steering  Committee 
which  held  its  first  meeting  on  IS  December  1976. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  determine  exactly  what  will  characterize 
this  phase,  a few  general  obserations  can  be  tentatively  offered. 

First,  top  level  attention  will  be  given  to  organization,  staffing, 
and  related  resource  issues  to  ensure  an  adequate  Army-wide  OE  capability 
is  established  and  can  be  sustained  in  Che  future. 

Second , action  will  be  taken  to  rectify  imbalances  in  OE  expertise 
chat  exist  between  policy,  doctrine,  and  training  functions  and  OE 
applications  in  the  field.  In  essence,  additional  OE  trained  personnel 
will  be  devoted  to  performing  these  critical  functions. 

Third,  OE  methods  and  trained  personnel  will  begin  to  be  used  more 
in  support  of  a variety  of  missions  and  functions  in  areas  such  as 
operations,  administration,  logistics,  and  maintenance,  rather  than  be 
relegated  to  the  functional  area  of  human  resources  development. 

Fourth.' as  more  senior  officers  gain  experience  with  the  use  of  OE 
methods  and  trained  personnel,  OE  will  begin  to  be  used  for  strategic 
management  purposes  rather  than  for  strictly  internal  organisation 
improvements.  For  example,  OE  expertise  will  be  used  to  assist  in 
coordination,  planning,  and  problem  solving  on  selected  issues  between 
HQDA  and  MACOH  headquarters  Staff  agencies  or  between  MACOM  headquarters, 
installations,  and  divisions. 

Fifth,  a selected  number  of  noncommissioned  offficers,  DA  civilians, 
and  Reserve  Component  personnel  will  be  OE  trained  in  addition  to  active 
duty  officers. 

Sixth,  other  major  commands,  ouch  as  the  Material  and  Readiness  Command 
(DARCOM)  and  the  Reserve  Components  will  develop  s substantive  OE 
capability  and  contribute  to  the  refinement  and  broader  application  of 
this  technology. 

During  Phase  IV  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Army  will  take  8-10  years 
to  fully  institutionalise  the  use  of  OE  knowledge,  methods,  skills  and 
trained  staff  personnel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  creation  of  the  structural 
capability  to  utilise  this  expertise  at  a variety  of  levels  in  the  Army 
will  take  2-A  years  of  concerted  effort. 

In  conclusion,  the  evolution  of  OE  in  the  Army  is  a long-term  and 
complex  process  that  is  just  beginning  to  take  form.  Due  to  the  nature 
of  the  technology,  the  evolutionary  process  represents  a unique  and 
challenging  approach  to  innovation  and  change  in  large  bureaucratic 
military  organisations.  It  is  the  interplay  between  successful  OE 
applications,  which  are  focused  on  primary  missions  and  tasks  by 
knowledgeable  and  involved  commanders  and  competent  OESO's;  the  timely 
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coBfflitncnt  of  resources  to  adequately  support  and  sustain  an  Army-wide 
OE  capability;  and  progressiva  policies  and  doctrine,  which  are  carefully 
articulated  and  baaed  on  accumulated  OE  experiences  in  the  field  that 
will  determine  the  extent  to  which  OE  is  ultimately  institutionalised. 
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ANNEX  E 


OESG  VISITS 


STAFF  AGENCIES 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
**  Management  Directorate 
Office,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Peraonnel 
“ US  Military  Personnel  Center 
® US  Army  Research  Institute 
Office,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 
* US  Army  War  College 
“ Concepts  and  Analysis  Agency 
Office,  Chief  of  Public  Affairs 
Office,  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison 
Office,  Comptroller  of  the  Army 
Office,  Inspector  General  and  Auditor  General 
Office,  Chief  of  Chaplains 
Office,  The  Surgeon  General 
Office,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics 

MAJOR  COMMAND  HEADQUARTERS 

US  Army  Europe  and  Seventh  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Coranand 
Forces  Command 

Materiel  Readlnees  and  Development  Command 
Health  Services  Command 
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MAJOR  COMMAND  HEADQUARTERS  (Continued) 


* Military  District  of  Washington 

* Intelligence  and  Security  Command 

* Computer  Systems  Conmand 
*■  Coninunications  Conmand 

A Military  Traffic  Management  Command 

* Eighth  US  Army 

* US  Army  Japan 

* US  Army  Recruiting  Command 

Mot  visited  by  the  OESG.  Information  obtained  through  points  of  contact 
in  these  conoands  and/or  prior  knotrledge  of  OESG  meirfcers. 

INSTALLATIONS.  UNITS.  AND  SERVICE  SCHOOLS 

Ft.  Belvoir 

* US  Amy  Engineer  School 
Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison 

* US  Amy  Administration  Center 

* Institute  for  Administration 
Ft.  Banning 

* US  Amy  Infantry  School 
Ft.  Bliss 

* Sergeant  Major  Academy 
Ft.  Bragg 

* XVIII  Abn  Corps 

” 82d  Abn  Division 

Ft.  Carson 
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INSTALLATIONS,  UNITS.  AND  SKRVICE  SCTOni.S  (Continued) 


Ft.  Eustls 

* US  Army  Quartermaster  School 
Ft . Hood 

Ft . Knox 

* US  Army  Armor  School 
Ft.  Leavenworth 

° US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
Ft . Leonardwood 
Ft.  McPherson 
Ft,  Ord 

* US  Army  OE  Training  Center 
Ft.  Riley 

Ft.  Sam  Houston 

* Health  Services  Academy 
Ft.  Sill 

* US  Army  Artillery  School 
Ft.  Wadsworth 

® US  Army  Chaplain  School 

* US  Army  Chaplain  Board 
USAREUR 

® VII  Corps  Headquarters 
® V Corps  Headquarters 
® 21st  Support  Command 
® T2J  Army  Air  Defense  Command 
® 8th  Infantry  Division 


OTHER  SERVICES 


Naval  Post  Graduate  School 

Navy  Human  Resources  Management  Training  Center 
Office,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (UtS.  Air  Force) 
Leadership  and  Motivation  Division 
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ANNEX  F 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  OF  OETC*S 
ORGANIZATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS  EVALUATION  PROGRAM 


The  Organizational  Effectivenaas  Training  Canter  (OETC)  began  operation 
In  July  1975  after  a two  and  one-half  year  experimental  Army  program  which 
Indicated  that  individuals  who  were  trained  in  OE  methods  and  consulting 
skills  could  have  a significant  positive  impact  on  Army  operations.  Since 
July  75  the  OETC  has  graduated  132  Organizational  Effectiveness  Staff 
Officers  (OESOs)  who  are  now  assigned  at  58  Army  locations  in  CONUS,  Korea, 
Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Europe.  Some  Army  installations  have  been  involved 
with  the  implementation  of  CE  procedures  for  over  eighteen  months.  An  Army- 
wide  inherent  part  of  OE  training  is  the  evaluation  of  implementation  efforts 
to  provide!  (1)  information  on  the  progress  of  OE;  (2)  guidance  for 
nvodlflcatlon  and  up-dating  of  the  training  program;  (3)  information  for 
policy  decisions  and  writing  of  OE  doctrine;  and  (4)  guidelines  to  DA  for 
OESO  field  requirements. 

The  two  basic  questions  that  an  evaluation  effort  must  answer  are: 

Does  the  program  do  what  it  is  supposed  to  do;  and,  if  it  works,  is  the 
cost  of  the  program  reasonable?  If  OE  is  not  suitable  to  meet  today's 
\rmy's  needs,  or  is  too  costly,  the  effort  should  be  redirected  or  ended 
quickly  to  avoid  a potential  waste  of  valuable  resources. 

One  critical  question  is  "When  will  OE  be  applied  long  enough  in  order 
to  measure  its  impact  on  the  Army  accurately?"  Five  years  is  a reasonable 
period  of  time  for  OE  to  be  institutionalized  and  influence  enough  people 
and  practices  to  produce  a measurable  change  in  Che  Army's  ability  to 
accomplish  its  mission. 

There  is  a continual  need  for  accurate  information  on  the  developing 
OE  effort  tu  serve  as  a basis  for  the  policy,  doctrine,  and  day  to  day 
operational  decisions  that  will  make  or  break  OE  in  the  next  five  years. 
Therefore,  the  OETC's  evaluation  program  for  OE  is  a combination  of  an 
action  research  program  conducted  on  an  ongoing  basit. , and  a basic  research 
effort  that  will  produce  the  answers  to  the  key  evaluation  questions. 

The  ongoing  evaluation  effort  is  set  up  to  develop  timely  answers 
to  questions  decision  makers  have  in  order  to  formulate  policy  and  doctrine. 
It  is  designed  to  give  feedback  Co  the  OESOs  in  Che  field  on  where  OE  is, 
what  seems  to  work  and  what  does  not,  and  how  to  put  OE  into  practice  so 
that  its  benefits  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  positive  change  in  unit 
effectiveness . 
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The  evaluation  program  Is  designed  to  parallel  the  state  of  the 
OE  effort.  Currently,  the  OE  effort  Army-wide  is  in  the  process  of  being 
examined  critically  by  the  field.  OE  operations  are  being  set  up  on 
many  installations.  On  others,  OK  programs  designed  to  educate  the  field 
are  being  put  into  operation.  On  still  others,  OE  programs  are  in 
operation  with  OESOs  discovering,  often  by  trial  and  error,  what  works 
and  what  does  not.  All  of  these  operations  must  be  considered  by  the 
evaluation  effort  and  in  particular,  how  they  deal  with  getting  the  program 
accepted. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Evaluation  Program  is  focused  on  gathering 
information  on  how  best  to  go  about  getting  OE  accepted.  Information  was 
gathered  in  a number  of  areas  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  OE;  how 
well  it  is  being  accepted,  and  what  factors  most  influence  acceptance;  what 
is  working  and  what  is  not  working;  how  much  and  what  type  of  suppoit  is 
OE  getting;  etc.  Three  different  perspectives  are  used  to  gather  the 
information:  (1)  The  climate  of  the  organization  as  reflected  by 

Commanders,  their  staffs,  supervisors,  etc.;  (2)  The  perspective  of  the 
OESO;  and  (3)  The  client's  view  of  the  OE  process.  The  data  for  this 
phase  of  the  evaluation  effort  has  been  collected  due  to  the  cooperation 
of  rilmost  everyone  associated  with  OE,  and  is  currently  being  processed 
hy  a computer  procedure  that  will  give  a composite  picture  of  the  state 
of  OE  in  the  Army  today,  and  where  it  should  go  to  meet  the  Army's  needs. 
These  results  will  be  available  in  March  1977. 

The  evaluation  program  will  then  sneer  its  second  phase  to  answer 
the  broad  question,  "How  beat  to  supply  the  field  with  those  things  that 
will  allow  OE  to  be  effsctlve?"  Data  will  be  gathered  on  the  types  f 
education  to  be  supplied  to  the  field  as  well  as  In  the  OESO.  In 
addition,  data  will  be  collected  on  how  to  accr  , llsh  this  at  the  least 
cost  in  resources  and  the  question  of  how  to  get  OE  resources  to  the  field 
most  effectively  and  efficiently  will  be  addressed.  Again  the  three  basic 
perspectives  used  in  phase  I (organizational  climate,  OE  process  and 
the  OESO)  will  be  combined  to  form  a composite  view  uf  how  OE  resources 
outht  to  be  prepared  and  provided  to  the  field.  At  the  end  of  this 
phase  (Oct  1977)  what  is  needed  and  how  to  get  It  to  the  field  efficiently 
and  effectively  will  be  known. 

The  focus  in  phase  111  of  the  evaluation  is  concerned  with  the  question, 
"How  best  to  use  these  available  resources?"  Rata  from  the  field  will  be 
collected  to  provide  composite  view  of  how  to  organize  OE  resources  to 
get  the  greatest  benefit  from  them  in  a particular  organization.  Once 
this  information  is  available  in  March  1978,  and  used  to  hone  OE  practice, 

Che  focus  will  shift  to  OE  and  its  impact  on  users  (phase  IV), 

Phase  IV  will  help  Co  define  the  most  efficient  and  effective  way 
to  provide  OE  to  a particular  client,  and  how  Che  practice  of  OE  varies 
as  the  client  varies.  The  OESO  should  be  able  to  put  this  information 
into  practice  in  October  1978.  At  this  time  OE  will  have  developed  to 
Che  point  that:  its  purpose  has  bsen  defined  by  the  needs  of  the  field 
and  successful  practice  (phase  I);  OK  resources  prepared  and  assigned  in 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  fashion  (phase  11);  the  OE  effort  In  a 
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particular  organization  organized  to  maximize  its  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  (phase  III);  and  OE  delivered  to  users  In  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  fashion  (phase  IV)  to  meet  the  Commander's  needs 
for  Increased  mission  effectiveness. 

The  final  phase  of  the  evaluation  program  (Oct  1974)  will  gather 
information  from  all  perspectives  as  to  what  OE  cun  and  cannot  accomplish 
and  at  what  price.  Even  though  the  final  answer  to  the  key  questlonc  cf 
the  evaluation  program  will  be  addressed  during  phase  V,  preliminary  results 
for  all  phases  will  be  gathered  during  all  preteeding  phases.  So  phase  1, 
wtille  having  the  focus  as  outlined  above,  will  also  supply  preliminary 
results  on  the  key  questions  of  phases  II,  III,  IV  and  very  tentative  results 
on  the  key  questions  of  phase  V.  The  same  is  true  for  phases  II,  III,  and  IV. 
These  preliminary  results  allow  for  the  development  of  the  data  collection 
of  later  phases  and  serve  as  a basis  for  long  term  policy  planning. 

More  detailed  information  on  OE  Evaluation  can  bo  obtained  from  the 
Evaluations  Directorate,  OETC,  (Autovon  929-7890/4574). 


